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ABSTRACT 

This book-length report is the outgrowth of a 
fact-finding mission (in July and August 1990) from the Gannett 
Foundation to Central and Eastern Europe to assess the current state 
and probable future of press freedom there. The report investigates 
the condition and needs of the print and electronic media of four 
countries — Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Yugoslavia. It 
explores the condition of media in the area, offers a 
country-by-country analysis, and lists the considerable efforts of 
others from the United States and Western Europe who are already 
there helping. Following an executive summary, an introduction 
dealing with the rebirth of free expression m Eastern Europe, and a 
summary discussing the media and people of the nations of Central and 
Eastern Europe, the report is m four major sections on Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Yugoslavia. Each section discusses the 
country in context, gives the task force report on that country* s 
media as well as an overview of the media, and lists media contacts. 
Appendixes contain conclusions and recommendations of the task force, 
a select bibliography, a brief section on what Americans can learn 
from Eastern Europe, an inventory of western projects to aid Eastern 
European Media, and some views of "insiders" on Eastern Europe and 
the media. (SR) 



* Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 

* from the original document. 
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Forewords 



The emerging freedom for people in Eastern Europe 
gives them a new outlook on life. 

A free press, particularly, offers new hope and new 
horizons to East Europeans. 

Optimism exists throughout the world for this region s 
new-found freedom in the media. Buc reality must not be 
overlooked. Many tough struggles lie ahead for East 
European media operating in their new environment. 

In a monetary sense, this new free presf is not free 

at all. 

The economic realities of freedom in the media are 
dawning on East European journalists and their potential 
supporters around the world. 

The Gannett Foundation trustees, interested in 
expanding their support of a free press worldwide, have 
begun by asking a simple question: What can we do to 
help? 

This report offers a beginning point in assessing the 
problems, the opportunities and potential solutions toward 
helpingcreate the freeflow of information in Eastern Europe. 

Allen H. Neuharth 
Chairman 

Gannett Foundation 



Tliis report signifies the Gannett Foundation's concern 
for one of the great press-fteedom issues in the world today: 
that of the emerging media of Central and Eastern Europe. 

In June 1990, the trustees of the Gannett Foundation 
mandated a fact-finding mission to that region to assess the 
current state and probable fiiturc of press freedom there. 

Dr. Everette E. Dennis, a Gannett Foundation vice 
president and executive director of the Gannett Center for 
Media Studies, now the Gannett Foundation Media Cen- 
ter, organized a task force to investigate the condition and 
needs of the print and electronic media of four countries - 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Yugoslavia. 

We wanted to learn whether and to what extent the 
Gannett Foundation and other media, philanthropic and 
government organizations could help foster a free and inde- 
pendent media in that region, which underwent such 
extraordinary changes in 1989 and 1990. 

Dennis and his research assistants, Jon Vanden Heuvel 
and Jeremy King, witnessed a region where the press plays 
a largcr-than-usual role in the society. They saw journalists 
engaged in reinventing their press and media system, not 
to mention their own roles as journalists. 

The report, written by Dennis, Vanden Heuvel and 
King, explores the condition of media in the area, oflFers a 
country-by-country analysis, and lists the considerable 
efforts of others from the United States and Western Europe 
who are already there helping. 

We hope this report will contribute to public under- 
standing and inspire individuals and institutions to make a 
difference for freedom of the press in a part of the world 
so long deprived of such expression. 

Charles L. Overby 
President 

Gannett Foundation 
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Executive Summary 

Emerging Voices: 
East European Media in Transition 

A Report of the Gannett Foundation Task Force 
on Press Freedom in Eastern Europe 



Background: 

The Gannett Foundation organized a fact-finding 
mission to Eastern Europe to explore the current status 
and future prospects of press freedom in the region. 

Countries Visited: 

Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Yugoslavia, 
July and August 1990. 

The Inquiry: 

Background research, visits to government agen- 
cies, news organizations, universities, individual inter- 
views with 125 individuals. 

The Approach: 

An assessment of legal-constitutional issues affect- 
ing the media of the region; the economic environ- 
ment, including the emergence of a market economy; 
and the quality of journalism, education and training 
issues. 

Overall Findings: 

The media system of the region is dynamic, but 
fragmented and contradictory. It is fragile and its needs, 
both material and psychological, are urgent. 

• Each country has a profoundly unique character 
and culture, but all four nations have some media 
needs in common. 

• New press laws are being written by parliaments, 
but hold little interest for journalists and media 
managers. 



• The greatest needs for Western aid involve the 
market economy and privatization, as well as 
management training and expertise. 

• Education and training efforts are in disarray, hav- 
ing broken down after Communist-oriented jour- 
nalism schools at universities lost credibility. 
Journalists' associations, also important in train- 
ing, are reorganizing. 

• The quality of journalism is mixed, with some 
powerful and influential voices representing the 
best professional talent of each nation and pro- 
ducing vigorous, new papers. 

• The press is mainly an advocacy press, still con- 
nected to governments and political parties or Ac- 
tions, rather than being truly independent. 

• Broadcasting is under government control, but 
new governments are in power. The search for a 
model for state broadcasting is still underway. 

• Independent broadcasting on a private-initiative 
basis is being considered, but is not yet well estab- 
lished. 

• Various Western aid efforts are well-intentioned, 
but fragmented and inadequate to the many 
needs. 

The Report: 

A comprehensive look at the press and press sys- 
tems of the four countries. The report includes the first- 
ever inventory of aid efforts to Eastern Europe that 
includes print, broadcasting, education and training 
from governmental and private sources; a study of 
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East Europe journalists, their perceptions of their 
press and its needs; a statement about what Westerners 
can learn from East European media ventures. 

Findings by G>untry: 

Poland 

Legal Issues: A new law of communication, which may- 
include provisions on foreign investment, is being draft- 
ed. Censorship and restrictions on press freedom have 
been abolished. 

Business and Economics: Much hinges on the govern- 
ment's liquidation of RSW, the former Communist 
publishing monopoly. Many existing publications will 
be privatized or go out of business. Overhead costs for 
the print media are cripplingly high. Broadcasting, 
mainly under government control, desperately needs to 
attract Western capital. 

Quality of Journalism. An open atmosphere of debate 
prevails with a plethora of new publications - more 
than 600 since Solidarity formed the government in 
1989. Journalists tend to be partisan and often have dif- 
ficulty separating opinion from fact. Journalism schools 
are discredited, but journalists* organizations are consid- 
ering training programs. 

Technology. Printing plants and newsroom technology' 
are antiquated. Broadcast transmitters that could fully 
utilize Poland's broadcast spectrum arc lacking. Some 
cable projects are underway. 

Czechoslovakia 

Legal Issues: The old press law has been amended rind a 
new broadcasting law is being drafted. Would-be inde- 
pendent broadcasters await licenses. Press freedom is 
widely enjoyed. 

Business and Economics: Privately owned media enter- 
prises arc relatively scarce. Scarcity and high cost of 
paper is a major obstacle. The broadcasting system, for- 
merly dependent on government subsidies, has 
launched an austerity program. 

Quality of Journalism. The tendency' among journalists is 
to favor commentary over reportage, but there are sever- 



al high-quality newspapers. There is little intcrnatiuiial 
coverage. Television programming is relatively underde- 
veloped. Charles University's journalism school has 
purged propaganda teachers and is developing a new 
Western-style curriculum. 

Technology. Newsroom facilities arc primitive by Western 
standards. Printing quality tends to be poor. Production 
facilities in Czechoslovak broadcasting have long been 
neglected. 

Hungary 

Legal Issues. Press and broadcasting enjoy openness, 
though partisan strife has retarded the development of 
new media laws which are still being debated in 
Parliament, independent broadcasting is permitted, 
though there is a moratorium on frequency allocation. 

Business and Economics: The media practices Western- 
style business, more than anywhere else in the former 
Eastern bloc. Advertising is common. Foreign investors 
have been particularly active. 

Quality of Journalism. The press is bold and contentious 
and makes sharp attacks on political groups. A non- 
political tabloid style of press is gaining in popularity. 
Broadcasting is generally lively, featuring news pro- 
grams and talk shows. Production of entertainment 
programs needs assistance. There are plans to start a 
journalism school in Budapest and expand a mass 
media program at the university in Pecs. Memuership 
in the journalists association is no longer required and 
the group suffers financially. 

Technology. Newsroom technology is probably the best 
in Eastern Europe as foreign investors have introduced 
new equipment, including computers. Broadcast tech- 
nology has been neglected for years, but is gradually 
being updated. 

Yugoslavia 

Legal Issues: Legal issues regarding the press have largely 
devolved into the hands of the individual republics. A 
federal press law may soon be passed. Broadcasting is 
also legally controlled by the separate republics. A law 
limiting foreign ownership is in draft form. 
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Buuncss and Economics: Confusion regarding owner- 
ship, formerly in the hands of the government and 
party, has impeded foreign investment, although priva- 
tization is proceeding. Advertising as a source of rev- 
enue is well developed. 

Quality of Journalism: Strident nationalism and ethn«c 
chauvinism have tarnished Yugoslavia's once progressive 



press. Broadcasting similarly reflects regional biases. 
Most universities had some journalism education pro- 
grams, which are now widely discredited. 

Technology: The Yugoslav press has relatively good 
equipment and this is reflected in the quality of print- 
ing. Magazines are colorful and crisp. Most major pub- 
lications have been able to buy Western technology. 
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introduction: 
The Rebirth of Free Expression in 
Eastern Europe 



As political and social change swept across Central 
and Eastern Europe in 1989 and 1990, it beoime evi- 
dent to most observers that an emerging free press was 
playing a large role in that process. Indeed, one of the 
central features of the Czechoslovak "Velvet Revolution ' 
of 1989 and of the sharper-ed^ed revolutions elsewhere 
was the movement of an underground media into full 
public view. Even the established media that were part 
of the old system, like state-owned broadcasting, hung 
the sign "under new management" at the front door 
and purged thei/ top staff of old Communist Party 
apparatchiks. 

The precise role of the print and electronic media 
in the rapid changes of the former Eastern bloc coun- 
tries may be debated for years, but their overall impor- 
tance and powerful impact is undisputed. The samizdat 
(underground) press was the thread that wove together 
ihe disparate social elements that arose in the quiet rev- 
olution that engulfed the region; and it w;is a source for 
political and governmental leadership as presidents, 
prime ministers and other top officials stepped forth 
from its ranks. 

To be sure the new media were an agent of the 
several revolutions, but at the same time it was disillu- 
sionment both with the old media and the regimes they 
represented that fueled support for change. Within 
weeks, what had been a frayed and fragmented under- 
ground press proliferated into hundreds of weekly 
newspapers and magazines and scores of dailies. In 
Poland alone more than 600 newspapers were estab- 
lished after Solidarity came to power in 1989. Similar 
patterns were seen in other countries. 

As this report is written, one finds a dynamic 
press and media system emerging in the several coun- 



tries of Central and Eastern Europe. It is a system full cf 
flux, full of contradictions. Without question new, 
independent media oudets are vibrant and they foster 
an extraordinary and multi-dimensional exchange of 
opinion and serve as a conduit for news and informa- 
tion. Even as they struggle to survive, parliamentarians 
are writing new press and broadcast laws to better 
reflect the altered communication environment. At the 
same time much of the old Communist Party and gov- 
ernmental press still exists. 

In many instances it has simply changed its name 
while still associating with a newly-renamed, once- 
Communist party, now typically called "socialist." Still 
on the books are press laws enacted by previous 
regimes. Amid the vestiges of what was for so long the 
established order are Western capitalists eager to make 
investments in media properties even though it isnt 
clear who owns what or, ultimately, what the rules of a 
new market economy might be. Rudiments of the old 
command or state economic system are still in place. 

One dramatic example of the imposition of the 
new on the old is the existence in several countries of 
independent non-governmental and non-party papers 
which still must negotiate v/ith rigid and entrenched 
bureaucratic structures integral to the press and media 
system. For example, a typical newspaper or magazine 
under the old regimes was most often an editorial oper- 
ation. It did not control printing or production facili- 
ties, nor did it distribute the finished product. Both 
printing and distribution were done under the purview 
of separate bureaucracies, coordinated, if at all, by the 
central government to which they all reported. 

While the structure of state media enterprises was 
itself problem enough, it was the conterttoi the Eastern 
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bloc media that was increasingly objectionable to the 
people who eventually made or supported revolutions. 
In a world where it was not uncommon for an East 
German newspaper like Neues Deiitschknd to praise a 
loail pretzel factory that exceeded its production quota, 
It could be said that the press was both trivializing and 
self-congratulatory. The same paper once ran no fewer 
than 48 flattering photographs of Communist Party 
chief Erich Honnecker on the same day! 

Historian Timothy Garton Ash, probably the 
Wests greatest authority on contemporary Eastern 
Europe, calls 1989 "the year of truth." And we might 
add truth-seeking. Old mcxlia lost their credibility for 
good reason, as Garton Ash writes: 

The combination of censorship and a nearly 
complete party-state monopoly of the mass 
media provided the army of semantic occu- 
pation (of the public sphere); ideology, in 
the debased, routinized form of newspeak, 
was its ammunition. However, despised and 
incredible these structures of organized lying 
were, they still performed a vital blocking 
function. They no longer mobilized, but 
they did continue to prevent the public 
articulation of shared aspirations and com- 
mon truths. 

It was in 1989 that these structures of "organized 
lying" began to break down. The implicit ba gain 
between the Communist regimes and their media 
failed, and new, noncompliant voices were actually say- 
ing so in print and over the air. 

The centrality of the media not only as agent of 
revolution but as the target oi revolution was richly illus- 
trated in the uises of Czechoslovakia and Romania. In 
both instances, a faaide of propaganda was lifted, even if 
for a fleeting moment. And with this stroke the genie 
came out of the bottle. During the student demonstra- 
tions in Prague's Wenceslaus Square in November 1989, 
die cameras of state television captured images of police 
brutalizing students. Though this extraordinary live cov- 
erage was quickly covered up by the old guard at televi- 
sion headquarters with a music video, the damage was 
already done. The same was true in a December rally in 
Bucharest when Nicolae Ceausescu was booed while 
addressing a crowd. The stunned look on his foce aip- 
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tured as no critic could die vuliierabilir>- of this once- 
omnipotent dictator and tyrant. 

Once the revolution came, among the first acts of 
new governments was to take over (they would say lib- 
erate) electronic media and open up the print press. 
Permitting free and eventually independent media was a 
vital beginning for democracy in several countries and a 




clear break with the past. The freeing up of the media 
system, speedily in some countries and incr'^mentally in 
others, was the lifting of an ideological veil without say- 
ing just what would replace it. 

It is the second half of the battle that Western 
democracies have pledged to assist. In announcing a 
U.S. effort to support the free press of Eastern Europe, 
Secretary of State James Baker in a February 1990 
speech at Charles University in Prague said, ''Just as you 
have won your own freedom, so too will well-informed 
citizens protect freedom by setting right to wrong.*' 
That, Baker said, meant establishing and maintaining a 
free and independent press, presumably in Western 
terms. "Our goal," he said, "is to support cooperative 
development of commercial and nonprofit radio and 
television broadcasting and a free press. * 

These barriers to efficient media notwithstanding, 
mass communication in the several countries of the 
region was reinventing itself ^Tiile grassroots newspa- 
pers and magazines struggled for survival, new press 
laws were being debated and enacted; elements of a 
market economy were coming into view; the media sys- 
tem itself and its role in the state and society were being 
redefined, as was the very naiure of journalism and the 



job description of the journalist, who was no longer a 
propagandist for the state. 

In this crazy-quilt media system it is important to 
recognize that there are differences and variations 
between and among the several countries, each of 
which has its own language differences and ethnic con- 
flicts. And whtle we speak of the democratization of the 
the region generally and of the press particularly, it is 
clear that this press is really like none other in the world 
at the present time. There is an enthusiasm for the West 
and for Western values, particularly those of the United 
States and some countries of Western Europe, but there 
is also a desire to create a distinctive media system, one 
that reflects the need^ of the people in each country. In 
large part, this press system as it now exists is an advoca- 
cy press. Most papers are identified with a particular 
party or faction, or with the ne*v government. Some, 
such as those with foreign in\ jtors, have yet another 
identity, one that draws on Western business practices 
and sometimes journalistic styles while trying to fuse 
with the desires of local people, generally unused to this 
kind of communicatio!!. 

The fact-finding mission that this report repre- 
sents was by no means the first, nor will it be the last, in 



a region which has already experienced three waves of 
Western contact and interest in its media system. 

The first wave preceded the revolutions and 
involved Western support for the underground. 
Typically, small grants of money and equipment kept 
alive individuals and their papers, and with them other 
efforts to challenge official, governmental systems and to 
build a means of communication for the revolutions 
that would follow. Especially notable were the multi- 
faceted efforts of the George Soros Foundation and the 
Charter 77 Foundation, as well as the U.S. governments 
National Endowment for Democracy. In the early days 
when being in the underground was risky and danger- 
ous, these pioneering effons were very impoaant. 

A second wave of Western support, both psycho- 
logical and material, came after the revolutions as for- 
mer underground papers and other new media 
emerged. A sprinkling of modest aid efforts, including 
some on-site training as well as funds for newsprint, 
presses and computers, accompanied various visits by 
Western observer^* from media groups and government 
agencies. While several U.S. organizations brought the 
equivalent of philanthropic support, a number of 
European interests came with foreign investment in 
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mind. Each in its own way contributed to a fragile mar- 
ket media economy. 

The third wave of activity and interest, of which 
this effort is a part, has often in\olved needs-assessment 
and fact-finding. Western observers from media, foun- 
dations and other organiz<uions arc making an effort to 
understand the range and scope of the problems of 
emerging media. This typical!) invoKcs interviews with 
publishers, editors and broadcasters and has mainl) 
been focused on the media themselves, rather than on 
support systems like new advertising venturers, uni\cr- 
siiies or professional associations. Overviews of the 
legal-constitutional climate or economic trends have 
been examined less often. 

Thus a veritable garden of (tcc publications grc^v 
upon the compost of the old Communist media system. 
But the nascent independent press confronts a host of 
difficulties. As the countries of Central and Eastern 
Europe make the arduous transition from command to 
market economies, they are confronted with soaring 
newsprint prices, inadequate distribution systems, anti- 
quated printing facilities that to a large extent remain 
under state control, and inexperienced business man- 
agers. Under the harsh light of a market economy, many 
of these seedling independent publications will wither. 

Andrzej Osenka, the long-rime editor of a Polish 
underground cultural journal, explained that as an 
under'* round editor he could rely somewhat on paper 
donations, on like-minded Poles willingness to pa) 
whatever price lequired for his publication, and on a 
network of underground idealists willing to distribute 
the journal for free. Now he faces exorbitant paper costs, 
he must price his journal in a competitive media market, 
and he must pay to have it distributed. **In many ways,*' 
he says, *the underground was a happy place.'* 

In broadctisting, the scenario is somewhat differ- 
cnr. New and for the most part democratic govern- 
ments now control the bulk of East European broad- 
casting. There is widespread consensus on the need for 
a pluralistic broadcasting system. But how is this to be 
attained? I he costs of establishing independent broad- 
casting systems, particularly in television, are pro- 
hibitive in the financially strapped East European 
economies. 

A plediora of complicated legal and cou^ututional 
questions -onfront Eastern Europes parliamentarians as 
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well Without independent broadcasters, governments 
ask whether the new democracies should privatize or 
partially privatize their state-owned broadcasting sys- 
tems. And if they do, will this encourage foreign 
investors to purchase a controlling interest in their 
countries airwa\es? Of course it might be possible to 
establish pluralism within the basic structure of state- 
owned broadcasting systems. These are only a few 
examples that capture the tone and the context in 
which we conducted our fact-finding mission in 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Yugoslavia, in 
the summer of 1990. We saw at once the euphoria of 




Solidarity leader Lech Walesa^ lefty meets with Everette 
£ Dentiis, center, and Jon Vanden Heuvel at Solidarity 
head^juarters in Gdansk, PoLind. 



new-found freedom and at the same time heard con- 
cerns about the stabilit)' of the economic systems which 
must, in the end, support it. The East Europeans now 
face what British scholar Liwrencc Freedman has aptly 
termed '*the tunnel at the end of the light." 

It is this fragility that has so attracieu Western 
observers who have expressed concern and supnort for 
the change. Still, much of this well-intentioned solidari- 
ty with the pc^ople of the region and their media has 
been mostly talk and is less often connected to actual 
resources. Our own conversations — nearly 125 of 
them over five weeks — made us cautious about 
Westerners o\er- promising or suggesting a flow of 
resources that might not come. 

A needs-assessment that openly inquires about all 
needs — legal and constitutional as well as economic 
and material, not to mention eduauion and training — 
runs the risk of promising too much by simply raising 
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questions. In (act, \vc encountered several media leaders 
of the region who felt disillusioned and disappointed 
that the psychological support for them in the West had 
not been translated more quickly into financial help, 
equipment and personnel. We do not wish to contribute 
to theip disillusionment with overzealous promises. By a 
careful examination of their needs, we hope to find ways 
to offer aid that will make a difference. 

This Gannett Foundation fact-finding mission 
was the product of concern expressed by Found- 
ation trustees, iong-standing discussions by staff 
and fellows at the Gannett Center for Media Studies, 
and a directive by our Foundation chairman and presi- 
dent, who approved the mission we eonduaed in Jul\ 
and August of 1 990. 

Of the seven countries of the region most often 
thought of as an integral part of the "second world," we 
chose to visit Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and 
Yugoslavia because the movements toward a free and 
independent media in these countries show the greatest 
promise of success and are most receptive to the kinds 
of aid the West can provide. 

In the :ase of Poland, we found a vibrant press 
scene, but one rife with internecine conflicts and shak- 
en by a highly unstable economic situation. 

The movement toward openness in the 
Czechoslovak media, in many ways embodied by Vaclav 
Havel, was in^^pired by many of the ideals of liberty that 
guided our own founding fathers. Yet the hangover of 
40 years of a Communist-controlled economy has stilt- 
ed lie development of independent media. 

In Hungary, too, some vestiges of the old media 
order remain, but Hungarian media are more strikingly 
characterized by the gusto with which they have 
embraced Western-style capitalism. Much of the initial 
enthusiasm has now worn off and the Hungarians are 
now looking to lablish legal and economic order that 
will firmly anchor a free media in Hungarian society. 

Yugoslavia is a country often left out of Western 
aid programs becr.use it was assumed for so long that it 
had already Westernized and left behind much of the 
vStalinist legacy that confronts the countries of Eastern 
Europe. In Yugoslavia, however, we experienced a 
media system with great potential but racked by ethnic 
rivalries and hostilities. We could not go eNcrj-where 
and do everything in the short time we had, so wc did 
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not \isit Biilgaria and Rom.mia, although wc did speak 
with journalistic and government leaders from these 
countries. It was our judgment that press freedom 
dcNclopnients were not as mature there, although the 
need for assistance is in controvert iblv great. We omitted 
the German Democratic Republic from consideration 
becau.se we believe that government and private 
resources will come from the newly reunified German 
state. 

At the outset of this assignment we benefited by 
participating in a week-long East-West Journalists 
Conference in Prague, Chechoslovakia. There we met 
and interviewed journalists from several countries, lis- 
tened to public discussions from media leaders of those 
countries, and experienced an interplay between them 
and some high-level and high-profile Western counter- 
parts. We are grateful to Tom Winship and Bill Kovach 
and tlieir respective organizations, the Center for 
Foreign Journalists and the Nieman Foundation, for 
including us in these discussions. These conversations 
were a niting prelude to a more detailed investigation in 
the countries we visited. 




Vaclav Hair I addressee partnipafm at the Etht-XX'est Journa- 
lists Couferemr in Pragtte, Czechoslovakia. 



While at the Prague conference and separate from 
this report, we completed a preliminary assessment of 
media needs that helped guide and inform this exami- 
nation. This "pretest" is included here as Appendix B. 

For the Gannett Foundation mission, we chose 
several broad arenas for investigation, including the 
legal/constitutional framework both past antl present in 
the four countries. We also asked questions about the 
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nature and shape of rhc newly emerging economies, 
which, while purporting to be capitalistic, still contain 
many traces of the old state-cnterpiise system. 

At the same time we were concerned about the 
quality of newspaper journalism and broadcast pro- 
gramming in these countries. We also investigated the 
technical and physical condition of the media facilities. 
We had heard and read about the press and broadcast- 
ing enterprises, but wanted to see with our own eyes 
and talk with leadership and staff. 

This also led to an inquiry about the education 
and training of journalists and media leaders, whether 
by journalist associations or state-run universities and 
journalism schools. Here the needs were not only for 
editorial training; training for business and manage- 
ment operations presented the greatest and most press- 
ing need. 

The media systems in Eastern Europe are not 
without significant international connections. The new 
media are not only attracting Western investors and 
other economic interests, but also ideological missionar- 
ies with their own agendas. Sometimes their interests 
have litde to do with the needs or expressed desires of 
people in the targeted countries. 

This feature of Western involvement, and the less- 
than-dormant forces of the old system, made us partic- 
ularly wary as we tried to assess the condition of the 
fledgling media systems of the countries we visited. Our 
inquiry was not made to advance Western economic 
interests, which will pursue their targets effectively on 
their own; neichei was it an advance to claim the spoils 
of the Cold War, as some organizations might do. Ours 
was a mission to consider impartially what we saw and 
heard, consult with the people of the region, and report 
our findings to our trustees and officers. 

Naturally any inquiry of this Icind has its limita- 
tions. We looked upon this assignment as one of speci- 
fied duration; one that would attempt to document, to 
aipture a "photograph in time" of the state and nature 
of the media of these four countries and of the region in 
the summer of 1990. Such a "photograph" is just that: a 
picture of the state of the press as we found it over a 
two-month period. No doubt some of the publications 



we obser\'ed will have died by the time this report is 
printed, but taken together the conditions we found, 
while ephemeral perhaps, are cues about the media sys- 
tem that will eventually endure. 

While not unaware of all the intricacies of earlier 
developments, it was not our objective to write the his- 
tory of these new media, but instead to understand 
their present dilemma, their problems and needs. Nei- 
ther we nor other Western observers can hope to pre- 
dict the immediate or long-range futures of countries 
and governments so recently installed, but we tried to 
catch the drift of the present situation, to zsscss with an 
eye toward reinforcing, supporting and exetending free- 
dom of the press. 

We had many helpers, including the many people 
in media organizations, governments, academic institu- 
tions and other entities in these countries, as well as 
interested individuals and institutions in the United 
States and Western Europe. We scoped out our mission 
and organized our report with respect to the many 
efforts now being organized and considered by other 
organizations. We are especially grateftil to more than 
125 persons we interviewed while in Central and 
Eastern Europe, but especially to several individuals 
who not only gave us their time, but also helped con- 
nect us with others: Maciej Strzembojz of Polish 
Television and the Cracow Times; Petr Pajas of Charter 
77 Foundation in Prague, Janos Horvat of Hungarian 
Television; and Bruce Koch and Barry Levin of the U.S. 
Embassy in Belgrade. We also included in this report a 
selected inventory of some of these activities now 
underway (please see Appendix A). 

There is more than enough room for many help- 
ing hands, for collaborative partnerships between press 
freedom interests in the West and those in Central and 
Eastern Europe. However, recognizing that there are 
many present and planned effort in the region — some 
of them substantial and long-term, others quite 
epl.^meral — any new ventures ought to be thoughtful- 
ly directed. They should take into account the flow of 
limited resources into a region where huge financial 
resources will eventually be required to secure and sup- 
port a free and independent press. 
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Summary 

The Nations of Central and Eastern Europe: 
Their IVIedia and People 



Legal Structure 

In Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and 
Yugoslavia press and broadcasting laws arc in the pro- 
cess of being rewritten by parliamentarians. All the 
drafts under debate embrace freedom of the press, but 
most go well beyond the American First Amendment in 
specifying journalists' responsibilities and setting limits 
to foreign ouaiership of the press. While a great deal of 
latitude is envisioned for the printed press, guarantees 
extended to the broadcast media, which are to remain a 
state enterprise, are not as generous. 

Parliamentary debates on press and broadcasting 
laws have often been featured on television and have 
been widely covered by newspapers and other periodi- 
cals, but we found little interest in them among practic- 
ing journalists. Most knew about the newly proposed 
laws, but few thought they were panicularly important 
or relevant to their profession. 

This lack of interest probably has its roots in the 
feet that the rule of law is virtually unknown in these 
countries. As one journalist put it, "We'll have to see 
this [the new press law] work to believe that it is true." 
Raw political power, and not freshly printed statutes, 
will be the decisive factor in determining how much 
freedom the media have. 

Economics of the Media 

The attempt to transform a command economy 
into a market one is putting a severe financial strain on 
East European media enterprises, both private and 
state-owned. Some newly established newspapers and 
magazines are strictly private businesses; some are in a 
limbo-like condition between state ownership and pri- 



vatization; others remain firmly in state hands. Often it 
is unclear just who owns what. State-owned enterprises 
face the probability of cuts in government subsidies and 
the necessity of cutting deeply into grossly bloated 
staffs. Private press ventures, although unburdened with 
a Communist institutional past, must still face escalat- 
ing costs, a crowded media market and declining circu- 
lations. 

In most instances, old staie-run printing and dis- 
tribution systems still predominate in each country. 
Newspapers get a large portion of their revenues from 
newsstand sales and a small but growing portion from 
advertising. Most television channels in the region now 
carry commercials, but state subsidies and a tax on tele- 
vision usage still account for most income. 

Foreign investment is much talked about and in 
evidence: Western entrepreneurs such as Robert 
Maxwell, Axel Springer and Rupert Murdoch have 
invested in newspapers and magazines. Foreign media 
moguls have also tried to invest in state-owned broad- 
cast properties, but with no success to date. Rules for 
foreign investment are not yet established, and all coun- 
tries lack the coherent contract and property laws that 
are essential to a market economy. 

Quality of Journalism 

Much of the printed press practices advocacy 
journalism, blurring reportage and opinion. Quality is 
generally quite low, both in terms of physical appear- 
ance, writing, scope of coverage and orientation to read- 
ers' needs. 

Most papers emphasize political and governmen- 
tal news, much of it biased to a particular party view, 
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and devote little attention to news of the economy and 
important institutions. Exceptions to this rule exist, and 
a few papers and magazines try to match >X'^est 
European and American standards. 

In virtually every country, one or more of the 
leading papers reflects the voice of the government, 
while other papers speak for specific factions, nationali- 
ties or other interests. The old Communist Piirty press 
is faltering, but still very much in evidence, particularly 
outside the major cities. International coverage is sparse 
in all the media. 

Education and Training of Journalists and 
Media Leaders 

Almost everyone interviewed expressed the view 
that education and training were badly needed, particu- 
larly as concerns how to operate a media enterprise in a 
market economy. Basic skills such as personnel manage- 
ment, marketing and cost-accounting are largely 
unknown. Under the old regimes, most journalists were 
educated at universities or journalists* associations, 
where they received a heavy dose of Marxist-Leninist 
theory but litrie of practical value. Many of these educa- 
tional programs are still operating, but are now badly 
discredited in the eyes of their clientele. Media people 
express grave doubts about the value of formal journal- 
ism education, and prefer to employ graduates educated 
more generally in the liberal arts and sciences. 



Some schools have puiged teacher's with 
Communist ties, but others have not. Journalists* asso- 
ciations are split between old and new factions and over 
their own probable futures. Western training and 
instruction are welcomed, but many think they would 
be best channeled through media enterprises rather 
than through universities or professional associations. If 
such attitudes are to change, the old schools will have to 
reform themselves. 

Technology 

The scarcity of hard currency, required to pur- 
chase modern Western equipment, has caused the print 
and broadcast media to operate with mostly obsolete 
physical plants. Newspapers that existed under the 
Communist regime are reasonably well outfitted, but 
many new, privately owned newspapers and magazines 
lack everything from laptop computers and photo scan- 
ners to copy machines and tape recorders. Printing 
facilities everywhere are generally inadequate. 

Broadcasting faces many of the same problems 
that confront the print media. For many start-up opera- 
tions, broadcasting equipment is prohibitively expen- 
sive. State broadcasters operate equipment that has 
suffered years of neglect; production facilities are espe- 
cially outdated. Broadcasters have been shut out of 
Western markets for so long that they often do not 
know what is available or what they need. 
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Poland 

Population: 33,383,000 

Area: 312,354 sq.km. (120,569 sq.mi.) 
GNP: 3.09 trillion zloty (US $108.3 billion) 
Literacy Rate: 98% 
Language: Polish 
Currency: The zloty 
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Poland: 

In Context 



Of the four countries examined in this study, 
Poland is the largest in both population and area, with 
38 million people and over 120,000 square miles. Yet 
only 80 years ago it did not exist at all. 

Politically, Poland's geography has been a mixed 
blessing. A fertile land with a long Baltic coastline, 
Poland is wedged between two powerful and historically 
aggressive neighbors, Germany to the west and Russia to 
the east. While the Germans and Russians were enhanc- 
mg their armies and enriching their govemments during 
the 1 7th and 18th centuries, the Poles remained an iso- 
lated, predominantly agricultural people who developed 
little industry. As the Enlightenment swept through 
Europe, the rural Poles became more devoutly Roman 
Catholic than even And when the Protestant Germans 
and the Eastern Orthodox Russians went to war, they 
frequently fought on the Catholic turf of the Poles. For 
this reason, Norman Davies, a historian of Poland, has 
referred to this country as "Gods playground." 

But not all of Polands tragic political history is 
attributable to geography From the I4th through the 
16th century, Poland was ruled by strong monarchies. 
Under the Jagellonian dynasty, Polish cities thrived as 
members of the commercial Hanseatic League. Cracow, 
then the Polish capital, became a center of humanistic 
learning. But after the Jagellon line died out in 1572, 
Poland experienced several centuries of political confii- 
sion. An elective kingship was established, but it resulted 
in chaos. The Polish practice of dividing up an estate 
among all noble sons — as opposed to the English 
practice of passing the estate on to the eldest son — led 
to an overabundance of impoverished nobles from 
which no great aristocratic femilies emerged. 



By the 18th century Poland was in serious disar- 
ray and became easy prey for Europe's rapacious monar- 
chs. Frederick the Great of Prussia, Catherine the Great 
of Russia and Maria Theresa of Austria divided the 
Polish territory among themselves, and by the 19th cen- 
tury Poland had disappeared from the map, its people 
subjects of the Germans, Russians and Austrians. Yet 
although the Polish people had no "state* during the 
1800s, their patriotism never diminished. The spirit of 
the time survives to this day through the poems of 
Adam Mickiewicz and the mazurkas of Frederic 
Chopin. 

Like the modern Czechoslovak, Hungarian and 
Yugoslav states, modern Poland was created at the Peace 
Conference of Versailles in 1918, still bearing the physi- 
cal and political scars of so many years under foreign 
domination. In Warsaw, the new capital, the Russians 
had erected monuments to the Tsars. In Poznan and 
Gdansk, some 150 miles to the west and the north 
respectively, buildings resembled structures in 
Hamburg. And the Poles, inexperienced in governing 
themselves, were unable to establish a stable democracy. 

There is no darker chapter in 20th-century histo- 
ry than that of World War II Poland. In late August 
1939, Hitler and Stalin signed their diabolical Non- 
Aggression Pact, and on September 1, 1939, Nazi 
troops stormed across Polands western border. A few 
weeks later, Soviet armies marched into Eastern Poland, 
and once again this hapless nation was divided between 
Germans and Russians. 

Six million Poles died during the Nazi occupa- 
tion, half of them Jews killed in concentration camps. 
Wlien the Soviets again invaded Poland in 1944, the 
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Germans they drove out laid wa^tc to niueh of the 
countr)' and almost Lonipletcly destroyed VCarsaw. The 
Soviet oecupation of Poland led to the establishment of 
a Stalinist-st}le government, and once again the Poles 
were subject to foreign tyranny. 

But Communism never took roor in the hearts of 
the Polish people. The official atheism of the 
Communist state could not survive in a councn where 
the people practiced CatholiLism with such ^^^ion and 
fervor. The successive Communist governments of 
^X^adi5lavv Gomulka and Edward Gierek promised the 
Poles a better life, but the people watched with somber 
cynicism as one ill -begotten economic plan after anoth- 
er drove the countr) coward poverty. In 1980, an eco- 
nomic depression spawned popular unrest and workers* 
strikes throughout the country. This led to the forma- 
tion of Eastern Europe's first independent trade union, 
Solidarnosc [Solidarity], headed by a charismatic 
Gdansk shipyard worker named Lech VCalesa. 

In 1981 t'le Communist regime declared martial 
law and arrested Walesa and other dissident leaders. 
Solidarity went underground, and until the volatile sit- 
uation w as quelled bv General Jaru/xlski, anoMier Soviet 
inv*ision seemed imminent. But while the government 
had temporaril) stifled civil disobedience* it could never 
capture the hearts and minds of a people now devoted 
to a man in Rome: John Paul II, the first Polish Pope in 
historv'. 

Pope John Paul II saw the Iron Curtain as a scar 
across Europe. He made it his mission to restore unit) to 
Christian Europe from the Atlantic to the Urals. In 
numerous trips to his native Poland during the 1980s, 
the Pope was mor^Jly and politically invincible. His ser- 
mons were officiall) censored in the press and on the air- 
waves, yet all of Poland knew what he said. Jaru/,elski, it 
seemed* headed a government without a people. 

VC'hen popular pressure for the legalization of 
Solidarit) became overv\helming and Gorb^ichev made 
it clear that he would not interfere, the union was once 
again permitted to operate openly. VCalesa was inv ited 
to the government's negotiating table and pLns for elec- 
tions were drawn up. Fhe results of these elections were 



in many ways a foregone conclusion, and Solidarity 
candidates won bv a landslide at every^ level. In August 
1989» Tadeusz Mazowiecki, the former editor of 
Tygodntk Solidartiosc [Solidarity Weekly] and Lech 
VCcilesas hand-picked aindidaie for the prime ministers 
job, formed the first non-Communist government in 
Eastern Eu-ope since the Second World War. 

VC'ith the victory over the common enemy won, 
cracks and fissures began to appear in the unit) that had 
once characterized the Solidarity movement. 
Mazowiecki was establishing policies of which ^Xalesa* a 
man without an official post, disapproved. Adam 
Michnik, Walesa s choice to edit the influential Gazeta 
Wyborcza, roundly criticized ^'alesa. V(lien Walesa tried 
to have Michnik removed, he failed. Some Solidarit) 
members found ^Xalesas methods too heavy-handed 
and transferred their support to Michnik, the parlia- 
mentarian Bronislaw Geremek* his ally* and 
Mazowiecki s policies in general. Others rallied around 
their hero Walesa, expressing their feelings for him as 
well as bitter opposition to Michnik and Geremek in 
Tygodnik Solidarnosc. 

This falling out may have laid the foimdation for 
political pluralism in Poland. The Walesa camp, 
proposing its leader for the president of Poland, has 
taken to calling itself the Center Alliance, while the 
Mlchnik/Geremek wing is known by the acronym 
ROAD. A two-party system may very well be in the 
works. The irony of this divergence is that Walesa, 
Mazowiecki, Michnik and Geremek once fought the 
good fight side b) side and suffered together for their 
cause in prison. 

The splintering of Poland's media has mirrored 
that of its leaders. The VCalesa camp recent 1) forced 
Gazeta WybonZii to remove the Solidarit}^ logo from its 
masthead, an action symbolizing the depth of the rift 
between the two fictions. VCilt the Polish polit}' dev elop 
a stable pluralism and institute healthy economic 
reforms? Or will the fractiousness that has plagued the 
Polish people for centuries deter Poland s current efforts 
to rescue itself from economic disintegration? The 
answer remains to be seen. 
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The Task Force Report on Polish Media 



Legal Structure and Legal Developments 

As in all the countries we visited, the Poles were 
generally satisfied with thw governments present poli- 
cies toward the media. No one complained about legal 
restrictions on freedom of expression. All agreed that 
new laws on the press and broadcasting needed to be 
written, but nobody seemed terribly anxious about it. 
The Polish Parliament, after all, has a backlog of about 
200 laws that need amending. A new Law of 
Communication is apparently being drafted, but none 
of the media people with whom we spoke were follow- 
ing the progress of this law with any great attention 
The main focus of concern is on economic obstacles 
that may present a barrier to a ftiUy free and indepen- 
dent press. 

In Poland, events have far outpaced the legislative 
efforts of the Polish government and Parliament. 
Censorship, for instance, broke down long before the 
Polish Parliament got around to abolishing it officially. 
Independent broadcasters are beginning to crop up, 
though it will probably be months before the 
Parliament actually proclaims such ventures legal. Poles* 
perceptions, like those of other East Europeans, are that 
the actual power relations in the country are much 
more important in ensuring freedom of the press than 
any legal guarantees. 

Press Law 

The Communist regime in Poland operated 
under a press law that was written in 1938, 10 years 
before the Communists seized power. This old law pro- 
vided for censorship, had strict libel laws, and forbade 
criticism of the government. Thus the Communists 



found that the old law, with a bit of tailoring, was well 
suited to their own purposes. After the Solidarity-led 
coalition came to power in fall 1989, components of 
the old press law, most importantly censorship, were 
disposed of in piecemeal fashion. A new law that will 
completely supplant the old law is in the works. 

Libel law is a sticky matter. The Polish press has 
recently been life with personal attacks, especially 
between the Walesa wing of Solidarity and the Warsaw 
group centered around Adam Michnik at Gazeta 
Wyborcza. After years of bland press extolling the virtues 
of socialism and the ftilfillment of five-year plans, the 
Poles are not used to newspaper articles in which indi- 
viduals are personally attacked. They tend to perceive 
such articles a« uncivil and even harmftil. At the same 
time many recognize that the old libel law was used by 
the Communist government to stifle criticism of its 
policies, and that a healthy public debate on the issues 
of the day might require some personal attacks, even if 
venomous and bruising. The question at hand is just 
how far these attacks should be allowed to go. 

The second problem that any libel law will have 
to address is whether the author of a libelous article or 
the editor of the newspaper that ran the article will be 
held responsible. The Poles will also probably enact 
some legislation restricting journalism that is considered 
contrary to the national interest. Irresponsible writings 
on German unification, ethnic minorities or the Jews 
have great inflammatory potential here. 

Broadcasting Law 

As in all East European countries under 
Communist rule, Polish broadcasting was in the hands 
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of the government. Unlike the printed press, which has 
a tradition of freedom and independence, the Poles 
have never known a television that was not state con- 
trolled. From the time television arrived in Poland in 
the 1950s, it was a branch of the government. 

There may have been a handftil of independent 
radio broadcasters in the 1920s and 1930s, but radio as 
well as television has traditionall) been the business of 
state bureaucrats, not private entrepreneurs. Because 
this centralized broadaisiing system will require exten- 
sive dismantling, there are more barriers to a free and 
independent broadc*isting svstem than in the case of the 
print media. 

Today the state operates two national television 
channels and four principal national radio stations. 
They are controlled by the Committee for Radio and 
Television, a body created in about 1960. In addition, 
there are eight regional television stations, which are 
fairly closely managed by the central authorities. 

There is much talk of establishing an independent 
third television channel, but thus far nothing has come 
of it. Solidarity would very^ much like to establish such a 
third channel, but the costs are prohibitive. There are 
also some reports that the second channel might be pri- 
vatized and go commercial, but such a move, if it ever 
takes place, is probably years away. Radio Solidarity, 
which began broadcasting out of ^cirsaw last year, repre- 
sents Poland's first independent radio station and hopes 
to expand by setting up a station in Poznan next year. A 
large number of would-be independent broadcasters, 
long on enthusiasm but short on money, have been 
applying to the Solidarity organization for fiinding. 

A law that dictates that all transmitters must be 
owned by ihe state is still on the books. Any non- 
governmental broadcaster would hnve to rent the trans- 
mitter from the state. This was typical of old 
Communist strategies for smothering any independent 
media. The regime never needed to ban independent 
broadcasting, because it could simply tell any applicant 
that no transmitters were available for rent at that par- 
ticular time. 

In ^X'i'0claw, there is now a local television broad- 
caster called TV Echo that is a very local affair and 
quite amateurish. It transmits to a \ery limited audience 
using a privately CAued transmitter, so far the authori- 
ties have left it alone. 



There are plans for a private religious station in 
Cracow. The Polish authorities ha\e also made an 
allowance for Radio Malopolska Fun in Cracow, a pri- 
vate broadcaster transmitting programming beamed 
from France via satellite. These are examples of how, in 
these rapidly changing times, the actual media scene 
does not correspond to existing media laws. 

Frequenc)' allocation, another gray area, is handled 
by the Ministry of Communications. In Eastern Europe, 
another method of stunting the development of inde- 
pendent broaduisting was for the government to claim 
that there were simply not enough open frequencies for 
independent broadcasters. Cenainiy the spectrum is very 
limited in Eastern Europe, but it is adequate to accom- 
modate a substantial number of newcomers. 

In Poland, spectrum shortage presents no major 
problem. The Polish Ministry of Communications will 
have to develop a set of FCC-type rules in the coming 
years to handle frequency allocation in an open media 
market. Another matter for the Polish Parliament to 
address will be the degree to which the Ministry of 
Communications should be separate and independent 
from the government. There have been frequent 
complaints over the last few months that the state- 
owned media are behaving like handmaidens to the 
government, denying opposition groups access to 
broadcasting facilities. Two bills are before the 
Parliament, one providing for direct parliamentary 
oversight over broadcasting, the other calling for the 
establishment of an FCC-like National Broadcasting 
Council that would grant licenses, assign frequencies 
and regulate the airwaves. 

Foreign Ownership 
The real problem with foreign investment and 
potential ownership is that it happened before anyone 
thought about it or developed a coherent policy. 
Whether foreign owners should be able to control a 
news organ iz<ition is a matter of considerable controver- 
sy as is the degree to which they bring values and prac- 
tices not a part of the local culture. On the other hand, 
many argue that publications that have attracted foreign 
investment in Hungary are among the best. Poles with 
whom we talked expressed concern over what they 
regarded as Hungarian "mistakes" which ranged from 
accepting foreign investment to not extracting a higher 
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price. To date in this ambivalant atmosphere, foreign 
investors have largely been held at bay in Poland. 

A French entrepreneur is rumored to have about 
$50 million that he would like to invest in a joint-ven- 
ture television channel with the Poles. It is not clear 
whether such a venture would be legal; although not 
constitutionally prohibited, it might become illegal 
before long because the draft communications law has 
various versions that limit foreign ownership of broad- 
casting properties. One version might limit foreign 
ownership to 20 percent. Another version might allow 
40 percent foreign ownership, but will perhaps attach a 
proviso stipulating that 90 percent of the actual televi- 
sion programming must be Polish. 

Media entrepreneurs Silvio Berlusconi and Robert 
Maxwell both made overtures to the government for 
control of one or both national channels and were 
turned down. David Chase, owner of Chase Enterprises, 
seems to be the only American investing significandy in 
East European media ventures at all. He has signed a 
joint-venture agreement with the Polish government to 
construct a cable system there; he will own 70 percent. 

There is general agreement that the big newspa- 
pers should remain in Polish hands, though this has not 
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yet been decreed by law. The Warsaw daily Zycie 
Warszau^y for instance, is an enticing media property, 
but it is doubtful that the Poles will let it fell into foreign 
ownership. 

Foreign buyers for the smaller papers are not per- 
ceived as a threat. The French company ^Expansion 
invested in Gazeta Bankowa, the first joint venture in the 
Polish media, and Hersant is looking for some form of 
coopen.tiOn with the financially strapped government 
daily Rzeczpospolita* Maxwell and Murdoch are said to 
be watching Poland as a possible market. There has been 
some discussion of foreign investors establishing a cen- 
tral printing plant that could print several newspapers 
on a contract basis. 

Independent Press 

We often heard it said that the Polish press is now 
pluralistic, but not really independent. A large number 
of Poles continue to see the press as a political organ. It 
is widely believed that each party or faction must have a 
newspaper as its mouthpiece, and that every newspaper 
must have some affiliation with a party or faction. 
Newspapers with nc party connection — that faithfully 
report the news without giving it their own particular 
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ideological "spin" — are a new concept in Poland and 
are only slowly beginning to take root. Poland has yet 
to develop a quality daily that is at least nominally inde- 
pendent of all political and social forces and available 
throughout the country. 

It is impossible to understand the extent o'' and 
the difficulties associated with pn*ss independence with- 
out a prefatory explanation about the liquidation of the ' 
RSW and its holdings. The RSW was a large govern- 
ment organization that published virtually every news- 
paper in Poland under the Communists. Now the RSW 
is in the process of being liquidated; its newspapers are 
being privatized, auctioned off or shut down. Typically, 
the RSW will offer the workers at the newspaper the 
chance to buy out the paper. If there is no interest in 
this, the paper is then put on the auction block: This is 
where foreign investors have a chance to buy into the 
Polish media. If there is little interest in the '^aper, it will 
be shut down, according to the mechanism established. 

The problem with this approach is that shutting 
down the unprofitable newspapers will put thousands 
of Polish journalist and newspaper employees out of 
woik. The RSW liquidation process, headed by a man 
named Jerzy Drygalski, had been marred by a struggle 
between those who want to keep the maximum number 
of journalists employed and those who insist thar an- 
paper that survi' cs must be economically viable. 1 he 
conflicts that have arisen between these rvvo groups 
have brought the RSW liquidation to a halt. In turn, 
this has led to accui .nons that the RSW has no inten- 
tion of auctioning itself out of existence. Maciej 
Ilowiecki, now chairman of the Association of Polish 
Journalists, charged in January that the RSW was not 
being transformed; rather, "it is only changing its skin." 

Another conflict related to press independence 
has also wracked the liquidation process. Political 
groups, most notably ROAD and the Center Alliance, 
which formerly made up Solidarity, claim that certain 
crucial newspapers ought to be set aside for them in 
order that one faction not have an unfair press advan- 
tage over the other. The notion that these former RSW 
newspapers ought to go to independent editors and 
publishers without affiliations with either ROAD or the 
Center Alliance is quite alien to most Poles. 

Thus there is a possibility that the former 
Communist-controlled press will not become an inde- 




pendent press at all, but rather a press controlled by two 
new political parties. When Kasimierz Woycicki, a 
friend of Prime Minster Mazowiecki, was given the edi- 
torship of the influential Zycie Warszawy, a cry of 
protest arose from the camp of the <ppositional faction 
Center Alliance. The Center Alliance has demanded 
that RSW compensate by handing over Express, a 
tabloid-style former Communist daily based in Warsaw. 

Because it is economically difficult to start a new 
newspaper from scratch in an already overcrowded 
newspaper market, political groupings have tried for the 
most part to gain control of newspapers already in exis- 
tence. Gazeta Wyborcza, the heralded Warsaw daily 
established by Solidarity in 1989, has more or less com- 
mitted itself to supporting ROAD. Tygodnik 
Solidamos' a Solidarity weekly, has thrown in its lot 
with Lech Walesa's Center Alliance. In the countryside, 
various Civic Committees established last year by Lech 
Walesa /ave tried to strong-arm the local press into sup- 
porting and propaj??:ing their political views. 

RzeczpospolitUy a government-owned daily that has 
traditionally functioned as an official paper, has 
managed to stay above the fray between ROAD and the 
Center Alliance. But because it is government-owned 
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there \vi!! a!v.a)i be sonic limits to RzazpospoHtin 
editorial freedom. Woycicki has tried to maintain an 
independent line for Zycie XXlmZiiuy, but it remains to 
be seen uhcthcr he siiLLeeds, beholden as he is to the 
governnuMt. 

A feu new ncNvspaper start-ups show pioniisj of 
beLoming trul) independent papers. Cz4is (the Craeou 
limes) is a neu paper, or actually a reincarnation of a 
newspaper that was published before the Communi.st 
takeover. It is privatel) owned and has tried iO stay out 
side both the ROAD and Center Allia-^e camps, l^he 
same can be saai tor Cazcta Gdatnka, a new Gdansk 
dailv. Its editors sa) the\ will revi\e the tradition of the 
paper published under that name from 1891 to 1939. 
/*U"^ (Prczglad ^'iadumosLi AgenLyjnvLh) is a new» 
limited circularion newspaper based in Warsaw that 
holds to an independent line. 

Press independence in Poland remains tenuous 
because of the long tradition of a part) -affiliated press, 
the precarious e^onomiL climate th.a has driven some 
papers to seek the shelter of large political organiz*uions, 
and because printing is still largeK in the hands of the 
RS^X' But small independ^'nt papers have sprung up in 
provincial cities like Konin, Gora, Bialvstok and Opole. 
Thev are often published b) amateur printers and sold 
outside churches. The Catholic Church, one of the 
most powerful organiz,uions in Poland^ publishes news 
papers that are usually independent of state or part) 
control. Tygodnik Pow:>zeihtiyy a Catholic weekl) base J 
in Cracow, has played a very important role as a mem- 
ber of the Polish press over the past 40 years. 

Business and Economics of the Media 
Otvnershtp 

Obviously the whole question of press ownership 
will depend on how the RS^' liquidation is handled. At 
the moment, rhe government or the RSW Liquidation 
Committee still holds the titles to the publications. 
^^en in the case of Zyiie Wanztiwy, the editorship of 
which was given to Ka/imier/. Woycicki.^ rhe details of 
ownership have not been worked out. lu Solidaritv 
Foundation, which is nonprofit but close to the Center 
Alliance, would like to buy out some old Communist 
publications whenever the RSW auctions get rolling, 
but the) are not sure that the) will have sufficient funds 
and are hoping for some Western donations. The 



autb.oriries have vet to iron our wherher or not \Xestern 
buyers will be welcome at the RSW auctions. 

There is a handftil of papers with a NX ester n-st)le 
ownership structure. Gazetii Cdiriska is owned by a 
prosperous cucumber exporter. Cz/is is run like a joint 
stuck company but was founded with seed money from 
a French aristocrat. Gazeta \Xyifonz4i is owned bv 19 
stockholders, 17 of whom work at the newspaper. 
Fliere are a few other examples of VCestern-stvIe owner- 
ship structures at othei small publications. 

In broadcasting, ownership is >till the province of 
the state, apart from a few isolated examples. Radk) 
Solidarit)' is privatel) owned and got itsstait-up morie) 
from the Solidarity Foundation. Managers at Radio 
Solidarity said that it cosCj about $100,000 to start up a 
radio station covering the NXarsavv area. I \' Echo 
allegedly has some foreign owners, though this is not 
yet fully legal. 

Jan Kubiak, the manager of the regional television 
station in Poznan, one of eight such legional state- 
owned stations, said that there are plans afoot to parti) 
privatize the station, but he Joes not know how long it 
might take before t\v2 legal environment would permit 
that. The head of the Polish Radio and television 
Committee, Adrzej Dravvicz, wants to decentralize the 
television s)stem. VC'hether he would allow the stations 
to privati/.e is anothci question. Fhe lower-level bureau- 
crats on the Committee are less than enthusiastic about 
new television ventures and would certauil) oppo.sc that 
step. 

Printing 

In 1948 the Communist Parry closed down all 
private publishing houses. But the Poles have been 
ambitious in starting up new publishing ventures. 
Adam Michnik, the editor of Giizeta Wybonziiy and the 
filmmaker Andrzej Wajda own a publishing house 
called Agora; it publishes Gizetd Wybonzti. Fhe French 
newspaper Le Monde donated its old press to Agora in 
1989 when it modernized its facilities. Slavvomir Sivek 
of the Solidarity Foundation says that his organiz^uion 
also has plans to open a publishing house. 

Most of the large old newspapers owned b) the 
RSW had their own small printing plants. The separa- 
tion of editor and publisher has never been welt defined 
in Poland. At Zyae \Xanz4iuy, for in'^tancc, Kaz<iniierz 
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^Xo\^.Kkl showed US tlu' .HUiquatc<1 printing f»utl»tics in 
the bascnKiii of tiw newspaper headquarters. ^ViVLtcki, 
reLenil) appointed Zyae WUnZiiuy^ editor, has little sa\ 
o\er what happens in this printing plant bexause 
still in the RSVC's hands, h remains uncertain whether 
the liquidation of the RSW will mean thai the roles of 
editor and pubhsher will become separate and distinct, 

Printuig IS e\tremel\ expensive in Poland right 
now. The boom in the number of publications has put 
a strain on the countr\ s outdated facilities, and now 
that the) are operating under market principles Poli.sh 




printers are able to charge high prices for their services. 
The new independent newspaper Guzeta CddmhiU for 
instance, has to survive on limited resources until it can 
build up its readership. Thus it cannot pa\ the loi al 
printer as much as the Communist newspaper can, the 
latter having considerable part) funds at its disposal. B) 
the time Cazeta GdiUhka gets off the press it is often 
already noon, and most people in Gdansk have bought 
their daily newspapers — often the Communist paper, 
which is, a^ter all, available. Thus dizeu GdiVnka is 
stuck in a catch-22 situation in which it must earn 
more mone) in order to pa) the printer for a higher pri 
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oric) on the nresv.> but it cant earn more until it is able 
to sell more newspapers b) coming out earlier in the 
da) For weeklies and journals, the high cost of printing 
has K)rced them to raise their sales price, this in turn 
hurts readership in a time of economic depression. 

Newsprint is also expensive, its price having sky- 
rc)cketed since Poland launched its economic reform 
program earl) this year. It is generally of low quality, 
unless imported trom Finland at even higher prices. But 
newsprint is still more available here than in 
Czechoslovah so vvlule it drives up costs it is not in 
such short supply that it forces papers to limit their 
press runs. All commodities in Poland have encoun- 
tered cost increases since the economic restructuring 
began, but nevvspapering has been harder hit than other 
sectors of the economy. 

Distribution 

I'he distribution s\\stem is stiil^^nt rolled by the 
state. The state-owned RUCH chain of kiosks, which is 
a part o^ the larger RSVC' conglomerate, is the pnmar)^ 
distribi'tor o^ newspapers. RUCH no longer restricts its 
sales »^o Communist papers, but it is an inefficient sys- 
tem I hat makes national distribution particularly diffi- 
cult. Konrad Napierala, the editor of Qizeta Pozuanska, 
an inc* 'p^ndent newspaper, said that 95 percent of his 
distribuiion is still handled b) RUCH. He said that he 
is sure he could sell more newspapers if he had access to 
a better distribution system. Often, he said, he sends 
workers at the paper who are not busy out in their cars 
to peddle the newspaper, 

Piotr Aleksandrovvicz of Rzeczpospolita said that 
his paper is spared much of theae distribution headaches 
because it i^ the government newspaper and so has a 
subscription system that delivers the papers to major 
libraries, businesses and other institutions and organiz<\- 
tions. This, he said,« accounts for about 80 percent of 
the paper's sales, but this is a unique situation in Poland 
that other papers could not hope for. In fact, with the 
high late of inflation in Poland todav, subscriptions 
would probably be an imprudent business deal for the 
newspapers. 

Aleksandrovvicz felt that RUCH could be 
improved into a decent distribution service, though 
RUCH s fate is uncertain. It will clearly be separated 
frum the RSVC' publishing giant. It ma) then be nation- 
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alized, divided into workers' cooperatives, or trans- 
formed into a company whose major shareholder will 
be the state. 

Other newspapers — Gaze t a Wyborczay for 
instance — have little hope that RUCH will ever 
become an adequate distribution system. They ha\e 
drawn up plans to set up an independent distribution 
system in which Gazeta Wyborczii will operate its own 
kiosks, financing the sale of its newspaper b) selling 
other commodities and charging other organizations a 
fee for distributing their publications in the kiosks. 
Others expressed an interest in an independent distri- 
bution system, but the pl.ins are only in an enibr)onic 
stage. The Fhiancidl Times of Great Britain, fed up w ith 
Polish distribution, has also begun to set up its own dis- 
tribution system. 

Readership 

The economic slump has badly hurt newspaper 
readership. After the economic reforms were initiated in 
January, sales generally plummeted. People were used to 
artificially low prices, and have not mentally adjusted to 
the notion of paying market prices for this commodit)-. 
Warsaw's Tygodnik Soliamosc (Solidarit)' Weekly) saw its 
sales plunge from 280,000 to 120,000. Many people 
also began to forgo the daily paper and to limit them- 
selves to buying only the weekend editions. Zycie 
Warszaivyy for example, sells 180,000 daily copies and 
250,000 of its weekend edition. The Cracow paper 
Czas sells 30,000 daily copies and 90,000 of its week- 
end edition. The circulation of the old Communist 
daily, Trybiina Ludu (now known ;is Trybtma^y has fiillen 
through the floor; this summer it was selling only about 
8,000 copies daily in Warsaw. Polityka, a weekly con- 
nected with the liberal wing of the Comnuinist party, 
once sold 500,000 copies and has seen its circulation 
almost cut in half Gazeta Gdanska sells aboiit 20,000 
daily in the Gdan region, which is a relatively healthy 
region economically. 

Many papers arc finding it difficult to survive 
with rising costs and sinking readership. Senator 
Kacynski, head of the Center Alliance, said it was par- 
ticularly hard for the weeklies to survive because they 
generally got less advertising than the dailies. Thus a lot 
of papers are looking for subsidies from either Solidarity 
or the government. This, in turn, affects editorial poli- 



cy. Any publication looking for money froi. the 
Solidarit)' Foundation would think twice before criticiz- 
ing Walesa, whereas any paper hoping for a government 
subsidy would hesitate to criticize ROAD. 

Steven Dubrow, Public Affairs Officer at the 
U.S. embassy, said that ultimately there are simply too 
many papers, both independents started up in the 
o\erheated political climate without a decent financial 
btise, and long-time unprofitable newspapers that were 
part of the RS\X' conglomerate. A large number of 
newspapers in Poland are destined to go under. In an 
effort to attract readers, some papers have begun to 
introduce titillating erotica, a de\elopment less pro- 
nounced than in Hungar), but one that the Catholic 
Church has criticized. 

For certain publications the outlook is not so 
bleak. Gazeta Wyborcza sells very well and has become 
Poland's leader in circulation, selling about 400,000 
copies daily. Gazeta Wyborczit made a few bad business 
decisions in the flush of its success — for instance set- 
ting up numerous local news bureaus throughout 
Poland that have become big money losers. But a sign of 
Gazetas financial health is the fact that it is even looking 
at expansion in a period of general contraction. The 
paper apparently wanted to bu) a controlling interest in 
the weekly Tygodnik Literaiki, a literary and cultural 
paper that resembles the Neio York Review of Books. 

TYGODNIK 
LITERACKI 

WHITMAN cHARTWIG oCANETTI o PAZ 
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hi^txhnh I itt'><hhi lus also W^w a tiiiaiiLial milllss. 
luiMiii; lomul a iiiaikei iii*.ln. in I\;laiid\ Lii)\sdal ncws- 
[U[xi I liL nsllIvK Po Ph)^i/l a shut down in 

r)S^ Km lis lihcial Inu. ica[>[>LarLd ni |anuar\ D')0 
111*. i)kl t.ditt)iial sialkis ot !)> Ihoy'tu, Sulan Biaikouski 
and \ndi/t.) HiauK/. ha\i sin- l 1)llouk iIil LlianiiKn 
t)t iliL I\)lis|] |t)uinalists AssoLiauon and iln. C oniiiiiiU'c 
lt)f Ivadii) and IdcMsion and aj^iccd lo K')()in P<> 
Ihostn's cdiioiial stall. WhciliLM this ean uxlaini 

loniL {)\ iw i)kl K\KLishi[i n^niains lo Ix seen 

Is auodiLi [^iihlKaiion (hi weckK oi niondi- 
l\j ihai tills a dL'tiniiL niaiki.1 UkliL in Poland li Lo\t.'is 
iKw nu)\iLsaiid uLmsioii [^lo^^iaiiis and has shoit arii 
lUs oil aLiois and a^tussLs ii has iht [n)Uniial to 
Ikloiik Polands \Lision ()\ IX'duith Its l la ulaiion is 
around S()JK)i) [kt issin.. But aLH)Khii^L; to I d»i\ «.ditor. 
MaLK) PauliLki (Ik [nihlKatu)n lan a S^O. ()')() d(.ht 
sc\L*ial iiiondis aj;o uhcii the [iiKe ot [\i[um was e\LC|v 
tu)nall\ hi^i;h Its [)io{it iH)U is onl\ S KOOO [ui week 
I IS still LOiitioliLd 1)\ tliL I\S\\, and Paulkki teais 
that wWw the Ikjuidatin^ eontiuittLt tinalh L;ets an)und 
w I anil notkes tlu deht. it will lIosl the 

[nihliLation down 1 his mii^ht W axoid^d, lit. sauh il 
WlsIcIIi aid siLps in to pi<k li[^ tin. deht 



Advertising 

Bii; (.u\' nc\\s|)a[ieis leh on a(.!\'eitisini; lor a sur 
[nisin^i;l\ hii;h [U'l (.en tai^e o\ their re\'enue /.yiw 
Uw/^^^//rw ill aws ""O [leri^em ot its rewnues Ironi ads 
(tiuctii \\ v/'^'^cw (.haus lO [X'!(.i.iit ot re\enues Ironi ads 
atul ho['>es ti) hoost tht. lli^urt. li) ()() [Xicent lor the 
small loLal dailies it is ditll(.iilt U) rel\ o\\ adxeitisiiii; loi 
niiKh lewnue 

I\)hsh ti*le\isU)n \Si)uld like (o eiKoiirai;e Western 
ad\eitisers atid hvis [nieed ih(.ir rates \o\\ in Drder ti) 
attiait them But (.iirientK theie are i)nl\ si\ to se\en 
minutes i)t ei)Mimer(. lal time eai^h week da\ l() 
minutes duriiii; the weekend 

All the pei)[ile at the [nihluations wt. \isited 
L\[Tri.ssed th(.ir trustration with the lack ot\a[xihL busi- 
ness manai;ers au(.l es{x\iall\ ad\eitisin^ managers in 
Poland WovekkK the editoi ot /)(/<' W'uhZiiicy, said it is 
iu)t unusual ti)r meiLhants to (.all hmi dirc<.tl\, waiuini; 
io ad\ertise iii his news[\i[x'i. It is ditlkult to i;et i;i)od 
[x'o[ile to handle the a(.ls and to manai;e the Je\enues. 
(iiizctd \\\'ho)iZ-ii has had hrein^h and British tnanager.s 
and LOJisultants \'isit and otter adv^c on these matters, 
hut that IS no substitute tor lunini; its own ad [xople, 
An^ordini; to Mack) Str/einlx)s/. Warsaw bureau ehict 
ot ( zu.s and an e\(.(.uti\e at Polish l A' ([hamiel Otie, 
ih^r*. IS *;reat interest m estabhshnii; an adxcrtismg agcn- 
(.\ l\ei\lx)d\ ai;je(.s that it wovild be best \{ eliCP.ts 
eould i;o thiouuh ad aii^^iKks, not tin. in^wspaper itsLlt. 
But no ont knows how to s(.t u[i an ai^eiKs. 

Broadcasting 

I be bioadLastiiii; s\stem is subsidized In the state 
and does not seem to W un^ki the same pressun. K) (.ui 
Losts as tlu (Veehosloxak Lle\ision (a)nipan\ ((^Sl ) 
W hilc the two (.eiilial channels baseel in Warsaw are in 
di^ient shape, the ei^uht rei;ional stations are in hnaneial 
tiouhk. (a)sts ha\e risen and the tax on tehMsion usa^e 
Lan not eosei the ineieasL Some ha\(. [noposed prua- 
ti/mi; th(. seeoiul Lhann(.h thoui;h this idea has met 
stioni; ()[^pi)sition. 

As in <dl the I ast I uro[iean tele\ision s\siems» 
[Xisi)nnel i;rew ti) an enormous si/e durini; the \eais ot 
Communist misinanai;emem. jan Dwoiak. head ot 
dianiKl One in W'aisaw. s<ud be taees se\ere euts in 
[xrsonn(.l, mueh like his counterpart |iri Kaniiirek in 
Piai;ue, 1 he state broadeastini; s\stem heeanie prattual- 
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ly a welfare system under the Communists. Dworak 
said that at Channel One the movie department alone 
had 400 employees. 

Western programming is expensive, bur the Poles 
lack the money to produce quality programs them- 
selves, although efforts are being made in this area, 
Strzembosz said that talk shows and political programs 
are of course easy and cheap to produce, but that if 
interest in politics flags, Polish television cannot offer 
much good indigenous entertainment programming. 

Quality of Journalism 
Style and Objectivity 

The greatest weakness of the Polish press is the 
conviction of most journalists that their job is not mere- 
ly to report the news, but to shape it with opinion and 
to advance a particular political line. The Poles see news- 
papers as political organs and readers expect to see not 
only the facts reported but a point of view conveyed. 
Every political faction believes it ought to have a news- 
paper of its own. Slawomir Sivek and Senator Kacynski 
of the Solidarity Foundation in Warsaw, for instance, 
want to start up a daily, not because they see a market 
niche for an objective nonpartisan paper, but because 
they believe that their political opponents in ROAD 
have a strong position in ti c press in Gazeta Wyborcza. 
They believe that their political group, the Center 
Alliance, needs something to counter Gazeta Wyborcza. 

During the 1 980s, many of Poland s most talented 
people worked for the underground press. They were 
not exactly journalists in the Western sense, but were 
actually opposition political figures. Indeed the former 
editor of Tygodnik Solidarnosc (Solidarity Weekly), 
Tadeusz Mazowiecki, is Polands Prime Minister today. 
When Mazowiecki left his post as editor. Lech Walesa, 
who is the guiding spirit behind Solidarity Weekly, 
looked for a replacement who was not necessarily a great 
journalist, but one who would faithfully convey the 
Walesa line on issues of the day He appointed Senator 
Kacynski, head of the Center Alliance. Hence the close 
marriage between politicians and newspapers. 

Similarly, the editor in chief of Gazeta Wyborcza, 
Adam Michnik, is a member of Parliament and a leader 
of the ROAD party. ROAD is supportive of the 
Mazowiecki government and critical of Walesa, and this 
stand is hardly concealed in its reporting. Articles about 
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Walesa contain critical comments. "Once again, Walesa 
has failed to see,..." bu: articles ^out the government 
are more positive: "Fortunately^Mazowiecki,..." and so 
on. Interviewed in January, Mazowiecki stated that the 
journalists role should be "to foster positive attitudes 
toward the state and to stress Poland's path to democra- 
cy." Mazowiecki has no intention of muzzling a press 
that he believes fosters a negative attitude toward the 
stale. But he is still a generally popular politician and 
there is the danger that the Poles will rever^t to an 
instinctive habit of self-censorship by simply refraining 
from criticizing a leader who is well regarded. 

Helena Luc/ywo, an editor at Gazeta Wyborcza, 
said that she preferred the Anglo-Saxon approach to 
journalism, in which opinion is scrupulously sifted out 
^^^m the main articles and reserved for the editorial 
page. But when Gazeta Wyborcza tried this approach, 
readers wrote in and complained that they wanted more 
opinion. 'Luczywo said that Poles are living through 
confusing times and face political choices that they are 
not really equipped to make. Thus there is widespread 
desire on the part of readers to be given an opinion by 
the newspapers, to be told what is right and wrong. 

Kazimierz Woycicki at Zycie Warzatvy said that he 
would like to get his journalists to write more objective- 
ly and to refrain from opinion-mongering. But it is 
hard to get them to adopt this style. The journalists at 
Zycie Warzatvy see themselves as commentators and 
essayists; they regard it as beneath their intellectual 
capacities merely to write concise news stories, and 
want to be individualistic in their views on political 
issues. They want to be left alone in their private offices 
to ponder the crucial matters of the day — not to be 
engaged in the collaborative editorial page style such as 
that used by American newspapers. 

Woycicki said that this conception of journalism 
is so ingrained in the older journalists that it is probably 
useless to try to retrain them in new journalistic 
approaches. Instead, efforts would probably be spent 
best training a younger, new generation of journalists. 

Foreign Coverage 

Foreign coverage is a weakness in the Polish press. 
Traditionally, newspapers relied on the government 
news agency, PAP, for information from abroad. The 
quality of PAP was notoriously bad. Now PAP is under 



new managemeni, and most ot the journalists we spoke 
with expected some improvement in the qiialit)' of the 
news servia\ Radio Free Europe has also recently set up 
a news bureau in Warsaw that might be a source of 
international news. 

Few papers can afford a foreign correspondent, let 
alone a corps of foreign correspondents, and the supply 
of qUtJified people is low. Gazeta Wyborcz/i has a corre- 
spondent in Moscow and would ver\' much like to have 
one in Washington,^ but this is prohibitively expensive 
for the time being. Woycicki at Zycie Warszauy sd\(\ that 
he has been looking for a correspondent to send to 
Berlin to cover German unitlcuion, but he is unable to 
Hiui a qualified journalist who speaks Gernufi. Macicj 
Str/.embosz suggested that the independent press could 
cooperate in setting up a network of foreign correspon- 
dents that the \arious newspapers would essentially 
share. This idea is on!) in the planning stage at this 
point. 

Specialty Journalists 

Specialty journalists are *ilso lacking in Poland, but 
the Poles seem to have a good notion of how they can 
spice their dailies with special sections. Gazeta Gdamkay 
for example runs different sections such as "Business" 
and "Weekend." Its editor, Adam Kinaszewski, said that 
he got the idea after seeing several issues of USA Today. 
Czi& in Cracow runs different special sections for differ- 
ent days of the week. Gazeta Bankoioa, a business paper 
that aspires to become Poland's Wall Street Jonrnaly w;is 
founded in 1988. It has the backing of LExpansiOfU a 
French paper that w.is the first foreign companv to enter 
Poland's media market. 

Woycicki of Zycie Wanzauy pointed out that 
since Poland h^*^ ^ stock market, it is hard to make 
"news' out of economic matters. One can always oflFer 
com men tar) on the government's economic policy or 
report when the go\ernment makes some new econom- 
ic pronouncement, but onlv a stock market would pro- 
vide a daily flow of economic news. 

XXbycicki said he would also like to have journal- 
ists who could write articles relating to the changes in 
lifestyle Poles are experiencing due to the drop in the 
standard of li\ mg or to the current economic transfor- 
mation. But journalists who can write thoughtfull) 
about the links between economy and societ)' are few 
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and far between. This is a bit ironic, for the Marxist 
ideolog)' by which the Poles have lived for the past 40 
years is founded on the notion that societ)^ and econo- 
my are inextricably linked and that social conditions are 
determined by real economic conditions. 

The fact that a talented journalist like Maciej 
Strzembosz has to do double duty at Czas and at 
Channel One is testimony to the short supply of top- 
notch journalists in Poland. 

Journalism Education 
Polish journalists, like journalists we met else- 
where in Eastern Europe, generally held journalism 
schools in low regard. The consensus from the people 
we met with was that it is better to have individuals 
trained in other fields like histor), law or philosophy 
than to have them trained specifically as journalists. All 
cf the journalists at the important newspapers were for- 
merly outsiders, whereas the journalism school in 
Warsaw produced only Communist Party hacks well 
versed in Marxist-lxMiinist theory. In order to work in a 
high position at one of the old RSW papers, one had to 
have a certificate from a journalism school. These 
schools actually became a place to sort out the ideologi- 
cally impure and prevent them from practicing journal- 
ism. The Faculty of Journalism at Warsaw University 
was Communist, though apparently not as much as the 
Faculty of Journalism in Prague. Still the purge of 
Communist teachers in Warsaw has not been as com- 
plete as in Prague. 
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Short :>ciiiinais on specific aicas of jouinallsiii 
could be an effective means of honing the skills of 
practicing journalists. Stefan Bratkowski, former head of 
the Polish Journalists .Association and editor in chief of 
Gazeta i Notvoczesnots in >XarsaAs said he has used a 
handbook produced b) the U.S. organization >Xbrld 
Press Freedom Committee and found it ver)' useful. The 
Poles need training in many areas related to journalism, 
such as language-training, especially in English, and in 
the business aspects of running a newspaper. 

Strzembos? warned that sending Poles to the 
United States for internships has its problems. First, 
since quality journalists are in such short suppl]^ there 
will always be the the tendenc) for media organizations 
to send their second-raters for internships abroad. 
Second, Strzembosz said he noted a certain schizophre- 
nia in Polish journalists who go to the West. They go to 
intern at a Western publication, absorb Western jour- 
nalistic techniques, write in a Western style during their 
internship, but then return to Poland and immediately 
revert to writing in the familiar opinion-laden style. 
The problem, he said, is that these journalists see 
Poland as needing a different journalistic approach. 

Journalists' Associations 

The Polish Journalists Association was an early 
and conspicuous success. It was formed in 1951 and 
became a remarkable advocate of change and liberali- 
zation during the blossoming of the Solidarity move- 
ment in 1980. It was banned under martial law in 1982 
and refounded (or better, resurfaced) as Communism 
crumbled in 1989. To date, it is probably the most 
successful of the new East European journalists associa- 
tions. It brought together most of the newspaper jour- 
nalists who had been in the underground during the 
years of Communist rule, and provided a sounding 
board for press issues during the first months of the 
Mazowiecki government. The association has begun 
bestowing awards for journalistic excellence and 
addressing questions of journalism standards. 

Since the falling out among the former leaders of 
Solidarity, the Journalists Association too has been rife 
with dissent. Stefan Bratkowski, who was chairman in 
1980 and again in 1989, yielded the position to Maciej 
Ilowiecki. According to Bratkowski, the Journalists 
Association is now so divided that it would not be an 



oigan llnougli vv!ilc!i lo lauiicli programs at the 
moment. If the Association were given resources, 
bratkowski speculated, its members would probably 
engage in endless squabbling over how they would be 
allocated; however, Steven Dubrow, the U.S. Public 
Affairs officer at the Polish embassy, said that the 
Association would be a good organization to work with 
in setting up training programs. He said that the 
.^sociation is trjing to map out a straicgy for establish- 
ing a journalism institute and could use help on this. 

An Association of Polish Journalists was set up by 
the Communist government in 1982 to replace the 
banned Polish Journalists i^sociation. It still exists and 
has recently establislied cool but cordial relations with 
the independent Polish Journalists Association. The two 
groups have discussed possible cooperation in the 
future, especially in the area of helping unemployed 
journalists, whose numbers are sure to grow when the 
RSW liquidation progresses. 

Broadcasting 

Jan Dworak, head of Channel One, said that 
while Polish television has made strides since the 
Mazowiecki government was formed, it still has a long 
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way to go. Part of the problem, he said, was that the 
new political factions, ROAD and the Center Alliance, 
have inherited the mindset of the Communists. Both 
groups try to influence television to their own advan- 
tage. The government might, for example, try to block 
a program on popular discontent on the grounds that it 
is poorly produced. Dworak said that although Poland 
has two channels, the television system only has one 
news department. Dworak would like to see more plu- 
ralism in television news by establishing a second news 
depanment for the second channel. 

Dworak said that he simultaneously faces gross 
overstaffing and an extreme shortage of qualified peo- 
ple. Polish television was strictly controlled by the 
Communists, and all the upper-echelon and trained 
personnel were Communists. Since Polish television 
was largely a subsidized enterprise with the purpose of 
maintaining a complacent populace, these television 
people never really used their 'niaginations or improved 
their skills. Furthermore, many of the Communists 
were dismissed after the Mazowiecki government was 
formed. Thus Dworak is left with only a handful of 
trained, creative thinkers. He said he would find it diffi- 
cult to send any of his key people abroad for further 
training. The situation at the r'tgional station in Poznan 
is better, according to its manager, Jan Kubiak. Kubiak 
said that while a !- tt of good people left the station after 
martial law was declared, many are now returning. 



Radio Solidarity is at this point sucii a small oper- 
ation that it really has not been able to develop much of 
its own programming. About 90 percent of what it 
broadcasts is Western pop music. Its staff is very small, 
but able to handle the limited amount of programming 
it creates itself, composed mainly of call-in talk radio 
shows. For news. Radio Solidarity relies heavily on BBC 
World Service. 

Technology 

The Press 

The equipment of the Polish press and the Polish 
media in general is probably in the worst shape of all 
the countries we visited. The printing plants are almost 
all antiquated. Film, for instance, is run on an old 
rotogravure. Gazeta Gdanska uses the old hot metal 
method of printing, and print quality is poor. It proba- 
bly makes little sense, however, to begin improving 
printing plant equipment until the RSW liquidation is 
sorted out. 

Newsroom technology is also in an antiquated 
state. Gazeta Wyborcza had the best newsroom of the 
private papers we visited. It had a number of comput- 
ers, and Ernest Skalski, one of the papers editors, said 
more were needed if Gazeta Wyborcza is to expand, as it 
would like. Rz^czpospolita, the government newspaper, 
is relatively well endowed with newsroom technology 
and operates out of spacious quarters in downtown 
Warsaw. Brand new independents like Czas and Gazeta 
Gdanska have the most dire need for newsroom tech- 
nology. They lack computer equipment, laptops, graph- 
ics equipment, and even such basic things as tape 
recorders and copy machines. 

Broadcasting 

The capacity of Polish broadcasting is said by 
some to be limited by the narrow frequency spectrum 
available. Actually, the Poles have spectrum space for as 
many as 148 television stations and 43 i FM radio sta- 
tions but lack the equipment to utilize these frequen- 
cies. In radio, for instance, the Poles would need new 
transmitters to break into the higher FM frequencies. 
Radio Malopolska Fun in Cracow has begun broadcast- 
ing on an FM frequency. 

One alternative to broadcasting is cable, which is 
just beginning in Poland. David Chase, an American of 
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Pollih cxtraLiiuii, ha^ lecenily signed an agreement with 
the Polish government to construct cable in Poland. It is 
a joint venture, though 70 percent is owned by his 
company, Chase Enterprises. Building has already 
begun in Gdansk, and Chase has reportedly invested 
$20 million to $40 million of his own money to start 
up the project. He eventually expects to put as much as 
$900 million into the nationwide project. 

At state television, new production equipment is 
sorely needed. Jan Kubiak said that the &cilities at his 



station in Poznan arc generally about 30 years old. He 
lacks film editing equipment and video cassettes, and is 
handicapped by old and dilapidated camera equipment. 
Dworak at Channel One pointed out chat Polish televi- 
sion is in such financial straits that any equipment pur- 
chases really ought to be preceded by an expert needs 
assessment. He said that videj production equipment is 
most sorely needed. The ?o!es long for joint ventures to 
bring in the capital to make some of these equipment 
purchases possible. 
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Overview of Polish n/iedia: 



Publications 

Gazeta VCyborcza 

[Electoral Gazette] 

Founded in summer 1989 to back 
Solidarity in the Polish elections. 
Since then it has gained in prestige 
and now has highest circulation of 
any daily nationwide. 

Zycie Warszawy 

[Warsaw Life] 

A decade-old newspaper with solid 
journalists. Has highest circulation in 
Warsaw region. 

Gazeta Bankowa 

[Banking Gazette] 

A business-oriented newspaper, now 
published weekly. Aspires to be the 
Wall Street Journal of Poland. 

Rzeczpospolita 

[Republic] 

The official government newspaper. 
Has a serious tone, and is considered 
high quality. 

Express 

Tabloid-style daily sold mostly in 
Warsaw. 
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Tygodnik Solidanosc 

[Solidarity Weekly] 

Once the most important mouth- 
piece for dissident Solidarity 
movement. Now associated with 
pro-Walesa Center Alliance. 

Czas 

[Cracow Times] 

Newly founded independent basod 
in Cracow. Aspires to be major 
national daily. 

Gazeta Gdanska 

[Gdansk Gazette] 

New Gdansk daily which seeks inde- 
pendent political line. 

Tygodnik Powszechny 

[Universal Weekly] 

Catholic weekly based in Cracow. 
Politically independent. Was impor- 
tant critical voice in press for past 40 
years. 

Gazeta Poznanska 

[Poznan Gazette] 

New independent based in Poznan. 

Trybuna 

[Tribune] 

Formerly called Trybuna Ludu, this is 
the organ of the Communist Party. 
Circulation has plummeted in the 
past yean 
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Polityka 

A weekly connected with the liberal 
wing of the Communist Party. Its 
once high circulation has fellen dras- 
tically 

Tygodnik Literacki 

[Literary Weekly] 

High-quality literary and cultural 
weekly. Independent. 

Po Prostu 

[Simply Said] 

Once a weekly known for its liberal 
and occasionally dissident position, 
was shut down by the regime in 
1957. Has recently recommenced 
publishing. 

Film 

A bi-weekly or monthly publication. 
Features stories on him and television 
actors, photos, television listings. 

Gazeta i Nowoczesnosc 

[The Gazette and Contemporary 
Times] 

A weekly affiliated with Gazeta 
Wyborczn. It concentrates on issues 
related to science and technology. 

PWA 

New independent political weekly 
based in Warsaw. Circulation is low. 



Tygodnik Gdanska 

[Gdansk Weekly] 

Weekly publication of Solidarity 
in Gdansk. Has tried to maintain 
journalistic independence vis-a- 
vis Center Alliance. Won Polish 
Journalists Associations award for 
best weekly. 



Broadcasting 

Television 

State-owned CfmnneU 

Channel One is broadcast nation- 
wide; it offers neui> and entertain- 
ment; Channel Two, also broadcast 
nationwide, offers cultural programs 
and those of regional interest. 

Regional Stations 
There are eight. 



Radio 

National Stations 
There are four. 

Malopolska Fun 

A Cracow-based independent station 
broadcasting French programming. 

Radio Solidarity 

An independent station based in 
Warsaw. Mostly music. 



TVEcho 

A local private broadcasting venture 
based in Wroclaw. 
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Medis Contacts 



Lech Walesa 

Solidarity leader 

Jaroslaw Kacynski 

Editor in Chief, SoUarity Weekly, and 
leader of the Center Alliance 

Slawomir Siwek 

Solidarity Weekly Pulawska 4 1 , 
Warsaw 

Maciej Jankowski 

Deputy Chairman of Warsaw 
Solidarity, Aleje Ujadowskie 4 1 , 
Warsaw 

Jolanta Wisnicwska 

Director General, Radio Solidarity 

Jcrzy Famcr 

Program Director, Radio Solidarity 
ul. Konwiktorsk ^ 7/9, 00-216 
Warszawa 

Kazimierz Woycicki 

Editor in Chief, Zycie Warszatiy 
111. Marszalkowska 3/5, 00-624 
Warszawa 

Waldcmar Gasper 

Publisher, Tygodnik Literacki 

ul. Wilcza 1/21, 00-538 Warszawa 

Maciej PawHcki 

Editor in Chief, Fdm 
Pulawska 61, 02-595 Warszawa 



Konrad Napierala 

Editor in Chief, Gazeta Poznanska ul. 
Grunwaldska 19,60-782 Poznan 

Jacek Kubiak 

Program Manager, Regional Poznan 
Television 

Andrzej Wroblewski 

Editor in Chief, Gazeta Bankova 

Ernest Skalski and 
Helena Luczywo 

Deputy Editors in Chief, Gazeta 
Wyborcza, ul. Iwicka 19, 00-735 
Warszawa 

Andrzej Oseka 

Editor, Ktdtiira Niezalezna 
(Independent Culture), Sedzioska 3, 
apt. 1 

Piotr Aleksandrowicz 

Deputy Editor in Chief, 
Rzeczpospolita, 36 Krucza str., 00-921 
Warszawa 

Adam Kinaszewski 

Editor in Chief, Gazeta Gdanska, and 
Grazyna Stanklewicz> Gazeta 
Gdanska, ul. Gdynskich Kosynierow 
11, 80-866 Gdansk 

Andrzej Kczaklewicz 
Solidarity Economic Foundation, 
Wlay Piastowskie 24, 80-855 
Gdansk 



Steian Bratkowski 

Editor in Chief, Gazeta i 
Nowoczesnosc, Iwicka 40, apt. 3, 
Warsaw 

Jan Dworak 

Deputy Chairman of Polish, 
Radio-Television Committee and 
Chief of Polish Television 

Maciej Strzembosz 

Deputy Chief Manager of the First 
Channel, Adviser to Jan Dworak, 
Warsaw Bureau Chief, CzaSy 
Woronicza 17, 00-950 Warszawa 

Steven Dubrow 

Public Aflfairs Officer, United States 
Embassy, Aleje Ujadowskie 29/3 1 , 
Warszawa 

Maciej Koziowski 

Minister-Counselor, Polish Embassy, 
and Boguslaw Marsin Majewski, 
Press Secretary, Polish Embassy, 
2640 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20009 

Lew Rywin 

Polish Radio-Television Committee, 
ul. Woronicza 17, 00-950 Warszawa 

Boguslaw Marcin Majewski 

III Secretary- Press 
Embassy of the Polish Republic 
2640-l6th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20009 
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Czechoslovakia 

Population: 15,291,000 (1980) 

Area: 127.946 sq.km. (49,400 sq.mi) 

GNP: 840.4 biiiicn koruna (US S80.5 billion) (1979) 

Literacy Rate: 99% 

Language(s): Czech, Slovak 

Currency: The koruna 
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CzeciioslGvakia 

In Context 



Czechoslovakia is a fairly new state, created in 
191 8 when the Austro-Hungarian monarchy was 
destroyed. Its western-most part, inhabited by Czechs 
and Germans at the start of the 20th century, was heav- 
ily industrialized. As a region, it resembled West 
European countries in terms of per capita income, liter- 
acy and the size of its middle class. The eastern part of 
Czechoslovakia, inhabited mostly by Slovaks and a sub- 
stantial Hungarian minority, was not nearly as devel- 
oped; rather than being a bourgeois, urban people like 
the Czechs, the Slovaks still lived for the most part as 
peasants on the land. 

Throughout the 1920s and 1930s, it was often 
Czech administrators, managers, bureaucrats and facto- 
ry owners who were the movers and shakers in Slovakia. 
Naturally enough, this national imbalance engendered 
friction and distrust, although rhetoric concerning the 
brotherhood of the Czech and Slovak Slavic tribes man- 
aged to smooth over some of the troubles. 

Politically, C7.echoslovakia was an island of 
democrac)' in Eastern Europe between the world ^\ars, 
following a fairly liberal and social-democratic domestic 
course under the leadership of Tomas G. Mosaryk, the 
country's first president. 

In the 1930s, when the Depression hit 
Czechoslovakia hard, its substantial German minority 
began to turn toward the National Socialist ideology 
and the neighboring Third Reich. At the famous con- 
ference of the West European powers in Munich in 
1938, Czechoslovakia was dealt a crushing blow: Lirge 
parts of the country were detached ana handed over to 
Germany. The following year Slovakia, encouraged by 
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Hitler, declared its independence, and the remainder of 
Czechoslovakia was formed into a "protectorate" within 
the German Reich. After the war in 1945, 
Czechoslovakia's Germans paid a high price for their 
disloyalty. They were expelkJ t/? masse from the coun- 
try, and have not been allowed to return since. 

In February 1948, after less than three years of re- 
established multi-party rule, Czechoslovakia fell victim 
to a Soviet-inspired Communist coup. In the following 
/ears, bloody purge followed bloody purge as the coun- 
tr\ s piewar bourgeois elite was systematically dispos- 
sessed. Private enterprise was erased with a 
thoroughness almost unmatched in the rest of Eastern 
Europe, and the great bulk of farmland was expropriat- 
ed for large new state collectives. 

ill tlie 1960s, the Communist Party s grip began 
to loosen, and the Prague Spring of 1968 resulted. 
Alexander Dubcek and other reform-minded 
Communists swept hard-liners from power temporarily 
and instituted changes that, although uncoordinated, 
pointed in directions many Westerners believed promis- 
ing. Warsaw Pact armies, however, put a stop to this 
attempt to establish what Dubcek called "Socialism 
with a Human Face." 

Now it was the Communist reformers turn to fall 
victim to a thorough purge, as the Party's newly 
installed head, Gustav Husak, supervised a return to 
orthodoxy. The state security apparatus, beefed up sub- 
stantially, succeeded in stifling public life for the next 
20 years. Only a small and isolated dissident communi- 
ty, which counted as one of its members playwright 
Vaclav Havel, managed to keep alive the ideas of the 



Prague Spring. The Slovaks, meanwhile, were given 
new opportunities to shape their own affairs indepen- 
dent of the Czechs through a federal rearrangement of 
Czechoslovakia. 

In 1988 and 1989, as other countries in Eastern 
Europe distanced themselves from the Soviet Union 
and began to dismantle their systems of one-partj' rule, 
Czechoslovakia s Communist leadership held on ever 
more tightly to its power, refusing to make concessions. 
With each national holiday, the small crowds that gath- 
ered in Prague to demand change grew larger, while the 
regimes response became progressively more violent. 

In November 1989, Czech students marching 
through the streets of Prague in support of democratic 
reforms were brutally beaten. Rumors spread that some- 
one had been killed, and protests were org a:d which 
quickly swelled in number. In a developmet.^ that few 
could have predicted, demonstrations filled the cit) s 
huge Wenceslaus Square. 

Vacla\ Havel and other dissidents, catapulted to 
the head of the opposition movement, soon entered 
into negotiations with the government concerning fun- 
damental reforms. Television and newspapers, taken 
over b> the opposition, placed a pivotal role in keeping 
the revolution alive and spreading it to the countr)side. 
By New Year s Day, Communist Part)^ leader Husak had 
resigned from his post as president of Czechoslovakia, 
and Ha\el had taken his place. Non-Communist minis- 
ters entered the government, and the enormous task of 
undoing the effects of more than 40 years of dictatorial 
rule was begun. 

Czechoslovakia's was perhaps the most idealistic of 
the List European revolutions of 1989. Unlike Hungar), 
with its "goulash Communism," Czechoslovakia had 
few gray areas, few Communist reformers. And unlike 
Romania, the nation experienced little bloodshed when 
the changes actuall)' came. It was this humane qualit)' in 
particular that gave rise to the term "Velvet Re\ olution." 

Vaclav Ha\el, meanwhile, has injected a philo- 
sophical touch into that revolution, lecturing his people 
quietl) and insI-..Lntl) on the virtues of restraint, ci\ic 
virtue and responsibility. HivS affinity for Jeffersonian 
values and American-st>le republicanism was made 
clear during his whirlwind \isit to the United States ear- 
lier this year. 



In June 1990, free national elections were held. 
The Czech Civic Forum, supported by Havel, emerged 
as the decisive winner in the western part of the coun- 
try, while the Public Against Violence, a Slovak group 
affiliated with the Civic Forum, fared well in the east. 
Havel used his constitutional powers as president to 
appoint a new government that differed little from the 
one that had run the country in recent months, and 
charged it with moving quickly in addressing the many 
problems that faced Czechoslovakia. 

Prices have risen steeply since then, and Czechs 
and Slovaks are beginning to realize just how difficult 
the coming years will be. Private businesses, now 
encouraged by the state, have begun to appear and are 
helping to ameliorate some of the material shortages 
from which the country suffers. State-administered 
enterprise, however, was so dominant and so inefficient 
m past years that the economy is now verging on col- 
lapse; new private bakeries and auto-repair shops can- 
not change this fundainental fact. Czechoslovakia, one 
of Europe's richest and most industrialized states in 
1945, is now a poor country facing economic upheaval 
and dislocation. 

Czechoslovakia's media have the same problems as 
other sectors of the econom). Equipment is outdated 
and computer technology has failed to change the 
workplace as it has in the West. Bloated payroll lists, the 
consequence of a government policy of providing every- 
one with a job, even if there was nothing to do, now 
burden ever) newspaper trying to produce a good prod- 
uct cheaply. Trained personnel, especially people who 
know Western languages, arc scarce. Capital for new 
Investment is hard to find, in part because Czechs and 
Slovaks have little monej in the bank, but also because 
the Czechoslovak koruna still cannot be exchanged for 
Western currencies. 

Lidove Nov my, a new daily newspaper, has no 
bureaucratic past to weigh it down, unlike publications 
that are carryovers from the old regime, but it still must 
struggle to operate within the confines of a crumbling 
infrastructure burdened by unreliable subcontractors 
and a poor work ethic, among other things. If 
Czechoslovakia's revolution is to be consolidated, the 
media must build on their newly gained freedom. 
Wli ether they can do so remains to be seen. 
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The Task Force Report on 
Czechoslovak Media 



Legal Structure and Legal Developments 

One is struck in Czechoslovakia both by the fluid 
state of media laws and by the relative nonchalance of 
Czech and Slovak journalists toward them. Journalists 
clearly enjoy more freedom under the benevolent Havel 
regime than they have at any time in the past 50 years. 
Old Communist media laws have nor yer been com- 
pletely abolished and replaced with new Western-style 
ones, but there is no practical censorship. Journalists 
tend to focus on material obstacles to a free press — the 
newsprint shortage, for example — rather than on legal 
ones. In both print and broadcast media, journalists 
regard new media laws as desirable, but less urgent than 
concrete problems such as frequency allocation or news- 
paper distribution. 

Such a short-term focus on the part of journalists 
is probably justified. It ought to be balanced, however, 
by a longer-term view that seeks to establish a media 
law which insures a free and independent media beyond 
the Havel regime and into the next century. Jan RumI, 
former editor of the highly regarded political weekly 
Respekt and now Deputy Interior Minister, will be the 
main architect of the new media law, particularly the 
new press law. 

Press Law 

The old press law was amended in March 1990, 
at which point it became, in effect, a dead letter. The 
law required that new publications register with 
the Czech Ministry of Information, which died shortly 
after the Communist: were toppled in 1989. But the 
registration requirement was not abolished, instead reg- 
istrants are now lefeiied lo the Interior Ministry. 



Would-be publishers must provide the Minij>try with 
information about their intended readership and con- 
tent. The process seems to have become routinized, and 
while no one could cite an example of the Havel regime 
refusing to register a new newspaper, a less benevolent 
regime could easily turn the registration law into an 
instrumen*^ of restriction. The extent to which foreign 
investment will be permitted in Czechoslovak media 
has yet to be ironed out. 

The original law also remains on the books. It was 
used under the old regime to keep journalists from 
publishing attacks on members of die government. 
Again, the Havel regime lias not used the libel law as a 
weapon, but it could become a tool to inhibit critical 
journalism. Charter 77 organized conferences on such 
constitutional issues tliat have featured leading 
American attorneys and constitutional scholars. 
Czechoslovak journalists could probably profit from 
consultations with American legal scholars on press 
law. 

The need for the Czechs and Slovaks to codify 
freedom of the press, freedom of information and libel 
law is illustrated by the following example. At a July 
meeting of American and East European journalists 
held in Prague, President Havel raised a few eyebrows 
when he asserted that "certain state secrets will always 
exist, of course, and he who breaks the law must be 
punished, because he is committing a crime." Havel 
was referring to his government's ban on the publica- 
tion of the names of former secret police informers on 
the grounds that family members of such collaborators 
could be endangered if their names were disclosed. 
Havel urged journalists to exercise both freedom and 
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responsibility, the latter a term that for many American 
journaiists is a fightmg word. 

If Havel was elusive, his press secretary, Michael 
Zantovsky, was more pointed: "We just happen to 
think that the damage caused by the publication of 
such a Mst would justify sending someone (a journalist] 
to jail." When asked how the government would deal 
wi:h a journalist who published a scurrilous article 
blasting Havel's government, Zantovsky replied, "We're 
going to sue the bastard!" - presumably under the old 
libel law. Some American journalists exploded with 
anger at this and warned about the dangers of govern- 
ment secrecy and control of information. East 
European journalists attending the meeting, on the 
other hand, felt that the Americans overreacted to 
Havel's and Zantovsky's remarks. None of this ought to 
raise the specter of a draconian press regime under 
Havel. It does, however, point to the need to institu- 
tionalize some of the freedo ns for which the people in 
Wenceslaus Square struggled. 

Interestingly the journalists' conference debate 
received extensive editorial coverage in the United 
States but, with one exception, was unmentioned in the 
Czech press. It was only one month later, when 
Zantovsky ofFercd his resignation — which was refused 
— that the Czech papers gave any attention to the 
affair. Most carried a Washington Post article written by 
editor Ben Bradlee. 

Broadcasting Law 

Broadcasting law is similarly in a slate of flux. The 
existing television law, under which television is a 
branch of the government, dates from 1964. Clearly 
th . government-television relationship must change, hi 
both legal and practical terms. A broadcasting law is 
now being drafted with the help of some Americans 
who belong to the Transatlantic Dialogue on European 
Broadcasting. Already the government has relinquished 
strict control over programming decisions. This loosen- 
ing of control was already under way during the last 
years of the Communist regime. The decision of 
Ceskoslovenskie Televize (CST) to broadcast the protests 
in Wenceslaus Square in November 1989, for instance, 
played an important role in bringing down the rq;ime. 

However, if CST is no longer beholden to the 
government politically, it is still dependent on it eco- 



nomically. Massive subsidies from the government keep 
CS'I afloat and, in this regard, a less open regime than 
Havel's could exert an undesirable influence over televi- 
sion. In fact Havels govrrnment has recently levied 
fines against CST for budgetary indiscretion. 

Both the government and TW recognize that this 
state oi economic dependence cannot last forever. Jiri 
Kanturek, the head of Czechoslovak television, said that 
he IS drafting a report exploring ways to introduce more 
entrepreneurial activity and advertising to CST. Some 
American business advice on such matters might be 
useful, but market forces in Czechoslovakia must be 
periiiTted to operate freely in order for Kanturek's plans 
to work. Foreign ownership of broadcasting properties 
is still prohibited in Czechoslovakia. 

CST operates three stations: Channel One, a fed- 
eral station that broadcasts over the enu e country; 
Channel Iwo, a national, or regional station that broad- 
casts Czech or Slovak programming in the respective 
parts of the country; and Channel Three, an interna- 
tional station that once relied heavily on Soviet pro- 
gramming but now also features a large number of 
American, British and French programs in their original 
languages. CNN broadcasts on Channel Three for sev- 
eral hours a day. 

Independent Broadcasting 

A bill that should become law this fall will make it 
permissible to start a fourth channel. For technical and 
financial reasons, however, this undertaking will be 
daunting. Kanturek said that the government is very 
anxious to have an independent station, but that a lack 
of repeaters and frequencies will make this difficult for 
years to come. The government itself has no plans to 
expand to a fourth channel. Kanturek said that the gov- 
ernment has about 30 applications awaiting processing 
for independent W licenses. 

Some people we interviewed, such as Richard 
Kraus, who heads a production house called NTV, feel 
that Kanturek is less enthusiastic about an independent 
station than he lets on and suggest that the government 
has been dragging its feet with respect to independent 
W. Kraus said that of the 30 license applicants, only 
three will receive a license. 

Given his contacts in the government, Kraus felt 
confident that he would receive a license. In the murky 
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legal waters of the Czechoslovdk media, there is no sub- 
stitute for knowing people in high places. Kraus also 
ominously suggested that members of the old 
Communist secret police were applying for indepen- 
dent broadcasting licenses. Ethnic differences, while not 
nearly as strident as those in Yugoslavia, may also play a 
role in the licensing of independent broadcasters. The 
licenses will be granted by Czechs in Prague. Whether 
potential broadcasters in Slovakia will accept a refusal 
by the Czechs is open to question. 




How might aid from the United States help foster 
independent television? One possible avenue is financial 
and technological support. Providing a group with .suf- 
ficient money to start up a fourth television station in 
Czechoslovakia would require very deep pockets. An 
entire station's worth of equipment would have to be 
bought in the West and assembled in Czechoslovakia. 

A more prudent approach, and one that has been 
successful in Poland, would be to provide independent 
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producers such as Kraus with seed money for produc- 
tion facilities, cameras and other equipment. In this 
way they can produce popular programs and show 
them during the time leased from one of the three state 
channels. Kanturek said he was amenable to selling state 
air time to independent producers and, since the state 
channels only broadcast from mid-morning until about 
midnight, air time is available. If the programs attract a 
following, then it might be time to consider investing 
in a fourth station. 

Ultimately though, the Czechs and Slovaks do not 
envision for themselves the predominantly commercial 
television system that prevails in the United States. The 
three main stations will remain in government hands 
and presumably will be under an independent oversight 
board representing different segments of society. 

There are about 20 applications pending for radio 
licenses, most of them FM. Like the would-be televi- 
sion broadcasters, they will have to wait for the proper 
legislation to be put in place. The government has 
made a special case for Radio Free Europe, which will 
begin broadcasting on an AM transmitter in Prague. 
Europe 2, an FM service that is a joint venture between 
a French station. Radio 1 and Czechoslovak Radio, is 
also already underway. 

Programming 

Programming decisions are currently made by a 
government-employed programming director and a 12- 
member board. We heard several complaints about the 
programming decisions made by the board. Some char- 
acterized Czechoslovak programming as basically free, 
but stodgy and unimaginative. Some of the problem 
may be commercial. Without hard currency, it is diffi- 
cult for the Czechs to purchase some of the flashier 
Western programs. But the people making the pro- 
gramming decisions — the director and the board — 
may be a greater part of the problem. Many of these 
indiv^iduals are likely to be cautious bureaucrats who are 
well in'~"' ted from public opinion. 

We heard complaints, for instance, that it is still 
relatively rare for Czechoslovak television to present 
programs critical of the Soviet Union. The Soviets seem 
more prone to criticize themselves than to receive criti- 
cism from their Czech and Slovak neighbors. Similarly, 
news and programs about Poland, which has pursued a 
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much more radical path to economic liherali/arion than 
Czechoslovakia, are m frequent primarily because, one 
of our hosts said, the government wants support for Its 
more incremental economic approach and would prefer 
to avoid stirring up dissent b> parading the Polish 
approach across Czechoslovak T\' screens. 

Another Czech pointed out .hat the BBC has 
produced a first-rate documentary^ on Czechoslovakia's 
Velvet Revolution, a program which mysteriously has 
not yet found its way to Czechoslovak television. When 
an independent oversight board is established, it will 
monitor the programming decisions made hy the pro- 
gram director and the board, and programming will 
presumably become more democratic. 

I he composition of this oversight board will be 
crucial and a matter of contention. There is general 
agreement that the board must be "representative" of 
society and independent of Parliament. But the 
Parliament itseFwill establish the oversight board. How 
will it determine what is representative? Some argue 
that the Parliament is Czechoslovakia's most representa- 
tive body and that a representative oversight board 
obght to be composed of individuals whose political 
affiliations are roughly proportionate to those that exist 
in the Parliament. But others argue that Civic Forum, 
with Its Slovak equivalent, the Public Against Violence, 
has an absolute majoritj^ in Parliament, and giving it the 
same majorit) in the television oversight board would 
in effect give the governing party control of 
Czechoslovak television. The interests of minority par- 
ties and groups could well be overlooked. 

Since composing the boa.d on a proportional 
basis has its pitfalls, the Parliament might try to com- 
pose a board that would contain a broader cross section 
of societ)'. Each party, religious and ethnic group would 
have a member on the board, regardless of proportion- 
ality. The West Germans have developed an admirable 
system along these lines, and the Czechs and Slovaks are 
likely to turn to them rather than to the Americans as a 
model for the legal structure of their television system. 
According to Kanturek, the Czechs and Slovaks are 
studying the West German model intently. Whether 
American broadcasting law is applicable to the 
Czechoslovak situation or whether American legal 
advice in structuring the Czechoslovak law would prove 
useful is questionable. 



Press Independence 

Keeping control of television programming from 
the hands of the political parties will be difficult, but 
wresting their control over the newspapers may be even 
harder. Here the quandary is not legal per se, but a ques- 
tion of tradition. Many newspapers are organs of politi- 
cal parties. Svobodne Slovo (Free Word) has traditionally 
been the mouthpiece of the Socialist Parry (i.e., the old 
Socialists, not the newly renamed Communists). Lidova 
Dernokracie serves the Christian Democratic Party. 
Under the old regime, the Christian Democrats and 
Socialists existed as fictitiously independent parties 
while in fact following Communist policies at all times. 
Since the dramatic events of November 1 989, they have 
been trying to establish real credentials for themselves 
both as political movements and as publishers of major 
daily newspapers. 

In the new Czechoslovakia there is little sense, 
from the journalist s point of view, in maintaining these 
party affiliations. Journalists would like the freedom to 
pursue a more independent editorial line, and the par- 
ties are a financial liability rather than a blessing. 
Journalists at Svobodne Slovo went on strike this sum- 
mer, demanding more independence from the Socialist 
Party. But old links are slow to die. If Svobodne Slovo or 
Lidova Dernokracie were to break from its respective 
party there would undoubtedly be a great number of 
onerous legal questions such as. \)t'ho owns the rights to 
the masthead? Who controls the office space? Who 
controls the equipment? 

While Poland has had some 600 new newspapers 
and journals founded since Communist control deterio- 
rated, the number of truly independent Czech publica- 
tions is small, newspapers Lidove Noviny, Respekt, 
Stiidentske Listy, Narodfia ObrodiV, magazines Reporter 
and Vokno, and a few other new tabloids. 

Business and Economics of the Media 

Ownership, the cornerstone of Western-style 
business, is in a state of confusion in Czechoslovakia. 
Media enterprises that operated under the Communist 
regime sc«ircely addressed ownership questions bea»use 
private property was virtually nonexistent in this sector 
of the economy. Some enterprises were clearly the prop- 
erty of the Communist Party — Rude Pravo, the Czech 
Communist daily, and Pravda^ its Slovak-language 
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counterpart, for instance. The broadoisring system was 
state property, not strictly the property of the 
Communist Part)-, though of course the p^rty exercised 
practical control. 

The print media already have some privately 
owned enterprises, such as the newspapers Lidove 
Noviny and Respekt. Formerly Communist provincial 
newspapers are in a particularly murky situation. 
Should the Communists be allowed to continue own- 
ing these papers? Should they be allowed to sell them to 
Westerners, as in the Hungarian-Springer deal? Should 
these papers be auctioned off, as the Poles are attempt- 
ing? The Czechs and Slovaks seem to wary of foreign 
ownership. Robert Maxwell has made a number of 
inquiries, most notably to Lidove Noviny and Rude 
Pravo, but his attempts to buy a controlling share were 
rebuffed. 

Printing 

The ownership of printing facilities is also a mys- 
tery. Under the Communist regime, the state owned 
most printing plants. Svobodne Slovo is published by 
Melantrich, a publishing house founded around the turn 
of the century and nationalized in 1948. Melantrich 
would now like to transform itself into a joint stock 
company, although such an undenaking is fraught with 
uncertainty. In the jumble of government subsidies and 
nationalized revenues, it is not clear whether Melantrich 
is a viable business or whether it could attract investors. 
Milan Nevole, publisher of Svobodtie Slovo j said he 
hoped that the Socialist Part>' would enter into a joint 
stock venture with the publishing house. 

The Communist Party built a large modern print- 
ing facility in 1988 using state money. Although the 
Communists might still hold the title to the facilit>\ its 
actual ownership is contested. Non-Communist news- 
papers such as Respekt 2Lrc now printed in this facilit)' at 
a considerable cost, part of which has to be paid in hard 
currency. Just who pockets the profits generated by this 
printing house is unclear, but it is likely that the 
Communists who ran the printing house under the old 
regime now intend to continue running it under the 
new regime. 

This convoluted ownership situation is not con- 
fined to the media industry. Since the Communists 
under the old regime held all the top management posi- 
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rions, these Commvmist (or now former Communist) 
managers are in the best position to run the various 
enterprises under new market conditions at consider- 
able profit to themselves. 

Neivsprint 

The scarcity and high cost of paper aie major 
obstacles for the nascent independent press. A very high 
proportion of production costs go to purchasing 
newsprint, and often even when a newspaper has sufFi- 
cient money to purchase the newsprint, it is simply not 
available. 

The price of newsprint roughly doubled in the 
months following the Velvet Revolution and increased 
another 60 percent in July. Lidove Noviny for example, 
sells about 350,000 copies, but its editors estimate that 
if sufficient paper were available they could print and 
sell up to 500,000 copies. 

Imported newsprint is, of course, available, but 
must be purchased with hard currency, which is itself 
in short supply Here again, the media are suffermg 
from the effects of the Communist regimes state-run 
economy. Newsprint is still obtained in large part 
through imports from the Soviet Union. Under the old 
regime, supplies were allocated centrally, with politics 
always playing a prominent role in deciding which 
papers got how much. The Czech Communist daily. 
Rude PravOy had no problems getting as much news- 
print as it wanted. 

The Havel government has reallocated the 
newsprint supply, taking some away from Rude Pmvo 
and oth Communist publications and giving more to 
new independent newspapers. But this is really no 
answer to the problem. The government will always be 
unable to measure adequately the demand by different 
newspapers and cannot allocate newsprint efficiently so 
that supply meets demand. As long as this system pre- 
vails, there will always be the danger that the govern- 
ment could give the newsprint to the publications it 
favors while starving out the publications of which it 
disapproves. 

A free market system is needed in the paper 
industry. But the demonopolization of paper produc- 
tion is full of problems. If the paper industry were to 
convert to a free market system tomorrow, the 
Communists would fare the best because the Party has a 
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huge treasure chest and couid buy newsprint despite its 
high cost. 1 he small, independent newspapers that cur- 
rently receive a modest government allocation of 
newsprint would suffer the most. 

Distribution 

Next to the scarcity and high price of newsprint, 
distribution is the biggest problem facing the indepen- 
dent Czech and Slovak press. Under the old regime, 
distribution was handled solely by the government,^ 
which distributed newspapers for street sale through 
state-owned kiosks. In addition, many Czechs and 
Slovaks received one of the legal papers through the 
mail every day. 

Today the flood of new publications has all but 
overwhelmed the kiosk system. Since it is still run by 
Communists, this system may be used to discriminate 
against individual publications according to their poli- 
tics. Ivan Limper, the editor of the weekly Respekty said 
that the distributors have stalled on distributing his 
paper in the countryside. Respekt sells about 60,000 to 
70,000 copies in Prague, but only 5,000 outside the 
capital — 3,000 of which are sold in Bratislava,^ 
Czechoslovakia s second city. 

The difference between city^ and country^ reading 
preferences cannot possibly account for this gross dis- 
parity. Lamper feels that the distributors are refusing to 
carry his paper mto the countryside for political rea- 
sons. The Velvet Revolution had less impact in the 
country than in Prague. The country folk are less politi- 
cized and less anti-Communist than their compatriots 
m the cities, and pro-Communists who run the distri- 
bution system would like it to stay that way. 

The question is whether the Czechs and Slovaks 
ought to try to improve the kiosk system or abandon it 
altogether. Aiguably, they could make per.sonnel 
changes, ridding the kiosk management of its pro- 
Communisls and generally improving operations. 
Many newspapers are alrcad) distributing outside of the 
kiosk system. Limper of Respekt s.\id that about 50 per- 
cent of his sales now come through street sales — usual- 
ly young boys hawking papers — a scene reminiscent of 
turn-of-thc-century America. Ncvole of Svobodne Slovo 
also said thu he is now distributing in part, indepen- 
dent of the kiosks, to stores that have agreed to sell his 
paper and on the streets. 



Both Lunper and Nevole mentioned some initia- 
tives for an independent distribution system, but both 
were vague. The initiatives seem to be in the planning 
stage. Lamper was looking to set up an independent 
distribution company in cooperation with Lidove 
Noviny, Studentske Listy and VoknOy another new publi- 
cation. Nevole did not mention this particular initia- 
tive, but said that the Swiss have been in Prague trying 
to establish an independent distribution system. 

The distribution situation in Prague will 
undoubtedly improve with time. Getting the indepen- 
dent press to the people in the countryside is the most 
difficult problem. Thomas Wentworth at the American 
Embassy felt that it would be premature for anyone to 
become involved in aiding the distribution system. 
However, if an independent company of the sort 
Limper envisioned were to come into being, guidance 
from Western distribution consultants could be most 
useful. 

Readership 

The flourish of new newspapers that attended the 
Velvet Revolution, along with the numerous newspa- 
pers that already existed, has led to overabundance. 
Prague now has some 12 dailies, and some of these will 
not survive. There are already signs that newspaper 
readership is declining in general. Families on a tight 
budget tend to forgo purchasing a newspaper, and a.s 
the political scene becomes more routine and less 
volatile, interest in the events of the day will also proba- 
bly wane. 

Svobodne Slovo is an example of the difficulties 
newspapers will have surviving in the new business cli- 
mate. Under the old system, Svobodne Slovo could rely 
on some state subsidies and, as the Socialist Party paper, 
a fairly loyal readership. Now the state subsidies have 
ceased, but the paper still must yield an incredible pro- 
portion of its profits (50 percent) to the government. 
The Socialist Party also takes a cut of the paper s profits. 
If Svobodne Slovo cuts its long affiliation with the party, 
it may lose some of its readership. Meanwhile, the non- 
partisan daily newspaper already seems fairly crowded. 

Like so many papers in Eastern Europe, Svobodne 
Slovo needs business advice on how to position itself in 
the market, what to charge, how to cut costs and how 
to attract advertisement. Still, some papers such as 
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Respekt and Lidove Noviny arc making a modest but 
healthy profit. Investors should beware of trying to aid 
a newspaper that could go under in the naural course 
ofbusiness. 

Advertising 

Of the four countries we visited, Czechoslovakia 
was the least developed with respect to advertising. The 
Communist regime was extremely thorough in erasing 
private enterprise, and new enterprises that compete for 
the same customers have been slow in developing. 
Czechoslovak companies do not yet see the merit in 
advertising their product when no competitor exist.*:. 
Svobod Slovo, for instance, derives only 10 percent of 
its revenues from advertising. 

Compounding the problem for Pragues dailies is a 
new weekly composed entirely of advertisements called 
Anonce, which has siphoned off wh^t little advertising 
exists for those dailies. Petr Pajas of Charter 77 said that 
he could not foresee advertising playing an important 
role in the newspaper business for several years. 

Broadcasting 

While one can expect some shakeout in the print 
media, independent broadcasting ventures are only in 
ihe planning stage. Czechoslovak television (CST) 
under the old regime was considered a crucial tool in 
shaping a public opinion in favor of the government. 
CST was never expected to make a profit and was run 
with practically no concern for the bottom line. 
Inefficient business procedures, massive overemploy- 
ment and other ills went unchecked, yet the directors of 
television could always count on a hefty subsidy from 
the state. 

For the Havel government, Czechoslovak televi- 
sion appears less an instrument of political control than 
it does a budget problem. The fat state subsidies have 
been slashed, and Jiri Kanturek, a former dissident and 
friend of Havel who now heads CST, is faced with the 
dilemma of improving and expanding programming 
while cutting costs. CST has been at loggerheads with 
the government over the extent of its subsidies and 
recently was fined by the government for overspending. 

Kanturek himself is the third head of CST since 
the Velvet Revolution. The first two were dismissed 
when they refused to make the staflF cutbacks that the 
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government deemed necessary. The 25-crown-per- 
month tax that Czechs and Slovaks pay for receiving 
television never came close to covering costs, let alone 
providing enough profit to permit modernizing equip- 
ment. 

Foreign programming, while cheaper for 
Czechoslovakia than domestic programming, has also 
become painfully expensive for CST The foreign pro- 
gramming provided on Channel Three has thus far 
remained free, but this will obviously not continue 
indefinitely. As mentioned earlier, the West German 
system of television is extremely attractive to the Czechs 
and Slovaks. Ideally, government subsidies would be cut 
and television would be supported by a heftier tax on 
television sets per household and by increased advertis- 
ing. It will undoubtedly take much debate before such a 
tax can be raised, and given the relatively barren adver- 
tising scene in Czechoslovakia, substantial commercial 
sponsors for television are not likely to appear in the 
near future. 

Richard Kraus, a young independent producer 
who hopes to launch his production house NTV as an 
independent television station, confronts a different set 
of problems from those Kanturek faces. Kraus* business 



savvy is what one would expect from a former dissident 
who for years had to scramble to produce anything on 
film and never really encountered commercial questions 
in a non-restrictive environment. He is now having 
problems raising money for NTV. He would like to 
attract shareholders and incorporate NTV, but until he 
actually receives a broadcasting license, no investor is 
seriously interested. 

Ideally^ Kraus saidv there should be some sort of 
state fiind from which independent broadcasters could 
draw. But given that the government can hardly afford 
to cover state televisions costs, the establishment of 
such a fund may be unrealistic. 

Havel himself is very eager to help independent 
broadcasting and is acquainted with the efforts of NT\^. 
Kraus hopes that if he is awarded a license from the 
government, he might be able to borrow from the gov- 
ernment in order to begin broadcasting. He also claims 
to have good contacts in Austria and West Germany 
from whom he could draw financial supports but only 
after he receives his ^cense. 

Another of Kraus* schemes is to show NTV-pro- 
duced programs on closed-circuit, pay-per-view TV to 
amass capital and possibly attract West German 
investors. The impression he gave was one of an idealist 
with strong convictions about what he wanted to pro- 
duce — programs giving new interpretations to history, 
shows on improving ones diet, broadcasts on the envi- 
ronment. But he did not know for certain how he 
would go about the broadcasting. 

Quality of Journalism 
Style ami Objectivity 

Opinions vary as to the quality of journalism in 
Czechoslovakia. Journalists now operate in a free envi- 
ronment, and many of the sentiments pent up so long 
under Communist control are now finding their way 
into print. Dissidents who formerly wrote expository 
pieces for sarnizdat (underground) publications, are 
now above ground and writing for publications that 
must don a new role in Czech and Slovak society. 
While the samizdat writers piqued consciences and 
attacked a corrupt system, writers for independent 
dailies must now be providers of information under a 
more or less legitimate system. 



The transition from opinionated, polemical 
samizdat writing to objective news reporting has not 
been easy. First, independent journalists grew accus- 
tomed to seeing their role in society as baiting the 
authorities, uncovering scandals and "searching for sen- 
sations," as Havel rather critically phrased it at the 
Prague journalists' conference. 

Second, as intellectuals and artists, the erstwhile 
underground journalists tend to see their mission as one 
of reflecting deeply on the pathologies of Czech and 
Slovak society and positing how they could be cured. 
Recounting "just the facts" — summarizing, for 
instance, the finance ministry's economic plan without 
giving an opinion on it and speculating about its 
impact on the national psyche — seems an unworthy 
undertaking to many of today's journalists. They regard 
American journalists who simply report what happens 
without tying events into a wider philosophical oudook 
as shallow. The line between reporting and editorializ- 
ing, fairly well defined in American journalism, is not 
so dear for the Czechs. This is true of East European 
journalism in general. 

Lidove Noviny is highly regarded for its objective 
news reporting. Its chiefs are close to Civic Forum but 
have scrupulously avoided letting their paper become a 
mere mouthpiece for that party, and they are often criti- 
cal of the government. The quality of journalism at 
Re^pekt is also good, particularly its sharp-edged inves- 
tigative reporting. Lamper evidently has no desire to 
transform Respekt from a weekly into a daily, preferring 
the weekly format because it lends itself more to opin- 
ion-fcrming commentaries than simple reporting. 
Svobodny Zitrek (Free Tomorrow), a spin-off of the 
Socialist Party's Svobodnc Slovo, is another weekly that 
offers good editorials, commentaries, interviews and 
articles on cultural matter<^ Stjidentske Listy the student 
newspaper in Prague, appears monthly and contains 
longer articles reflecting on current events. Another 
daily that is of higher quality than the average is Mlada 
Fronta, formerly affiliated with the Czech Communist 
Youth organization. 

But the paucity of dailies that faithfully report the 
news without overindulging in editorializing cannot be 
overlooked. Ironically, Rude Pravo, the organ of the old 
Communist Party, has emerged, after an initial plunge 
in readership following the Velvet Revolution, as one of 
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:hc better sources of dai!> news. It h.v> rr.an} eompcrciu 
journalists, and now that the) are less constrained bv 
the need to convey the party line, the qualit) of the 
paper has improved greatly. 

Foreign Coverage 

Re^pekt cdkor Kan Limper said he considers for- 
eign coverage his newspapers strong suit and he has sta- 
tioned contributing reporters in foreign capitals. Bui in 
general the lack of foreign news in Prague papers is 
astounding. There \vas» for instance, ahnost no coverage 
of the momentous events taking place as Germany 
moved toward reunification, a historical development 
that will significant!) affect C/xchosIovakias future. 

Most papers are too poor to station correspon- 
dents in foreign capitals, cannot a (lord Reuters or AP, 
and rel) on the scant) releases from CTK, the C/.ecIi 
news service. Lidot^e Novmy has benefitted b) receiving 
Reuters free of charge fur a temporarv period. 

Specialt)' Journalists 

hamper of Re^pekt said that he would verv much 
like to expand his staff but has been unable to find 
good journalists. Nevole at Bvobodne Slovo had much 
the same complaint. Both Lampei and Nevole recog- 
nize Czechoslovakia's need for journalists trained to 
write about special subject matter — economics, sci 
ence, sports and so on. 

A good economic journalist is probabl) the rarest 
of commodities m Czechoslovakia, primarily because 
under the old regime economic activity was so stifled 
that there was little to write about, apart from the ful- 
fillment of various centrall) planned production quotas. 
Petr Pajas at Charter 77 pointed out that economic 
journalists will be vitally important in the coming years 
as Czechoslovakia makes its painful transition ro a free 
market economy. Prices will rise, unemplo)ment will 
rise, and shortages for the short term will occur, if the 
citizenry is to tolerate these sacrifices, it must be educat- 
ed to accept them as an inevitable part of the economic 
transition. 

Journalism Education 
Most editors seemed to think that future journal- 
ists were to be found not in the journalism schools but 
in the professions. Nevole said he would rather have 



i»omeone educated in Luv, history or economics and 
who can think and write than someone who has been 
inculcated with little more than journalistic theory. This 
was a view we found throughout Eastern Europe. 
Journalism schools have for so long been seen as places 
where students were trained in propaganda that practic- 
ing journalists hold journalism schools in very low 
regard journalism is of^en seen as a relatively easy aca- 
demic field that attracts mediocre minds who cannot 
appl) themselves for more difficult fields like law, histo- 
ry or economics. 

Charles University in Prague houses 
Czechoslovakia's onl) journalism school, although jour- 
nalism training is also offered at the Comenius Univer- 
sity in Bratislava. The journalism faculty at Charles is 
being overhauled in a way that could alter practicing 
journalists' views toward university-trained journalists. 
Its journalism faculty has now been placed within the 
larger faculty umbrella of social sciences, which includes 
economics, politics, sociology and an institute for mass 
communications. The social sciences faculty has rough- 
ly 40 professors who have been elected by the students. 
Through these student elections, 26 former faculty 
members also lost their jobs. Man) of these, but not all, 
were Communists. Faculty fired also included those 
who taught highly ideological courses. For example, 
instructors who taught "Journalism and Class Struggle," 
which the Communist government supported, lost 
their jobs. The dean of the School of Social Science, 
Ccstmir Suchy, who is designing a new pn ^ -.»a for 
journalism education, was himself a practicing jour- 
nalist associated with the "Prague Spring** of 1968. 
Suchy was purged after th^. Soviet invasion that year 
and worked as a windov> washer until the Velvet 
Revolution. 

This former window washer is now planning a 
four-)ear journalism program. The first two )ears will 
entail a general education in the social sciences, much 
like the same period of undergraduate education in the 
United States. Iwo foreign languages will be required. 
(All the people we interviewed expressed 
C/echoslovakia's desperate need for English language 
instructi(M)). The third and fourth years will involve 
more specialized journalistic training. Suchy felt 
that these )ears should emphasize very practical 
journal i,stic matters that have immediate application. 
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Barbara Koppo!ova» Suthy s vice-dean, and Jiri Jirak of 
the journalism department thought that some theoreti- 
cal' * ing was necessary in the education of a good 
journalist. 

Such) said that his two greatest priorities were to 
set up a solid curriculum and to establish a corpus of 
literature on journalism. Czechoslovakia needs basic 
journalism texts in Cic^h and Slovak. Iranslations of 
foreign journalism texts would be helpful, but no sub- 
stitute for a qiialit}' text written by a Cz^ech or Slovak. 

Central European University 

One of the most interestmg possibilities for jour- 
nalism education is through a proposed Central 
European University, an idea in the earliest plannmg 
stages which './e discussed with Petr Pajas of Charter 77. 
In August 1990, a board was to organize this proposed 
university. I he Central European University would offer 
courses to Czcx:hs, Slovaks, Poles, Hungarians and per- 
haps Yugoslavs, Austrians and Germans. Instruciion 
would be in English, for post-graduates only, and the 
university would be located in a provincial Central 
European city. Pajas mentioned Bratislava as a possibility. 

The Central European University would be the 
ideal forum to train practicing journalists in urgently 
needed specialties, most obviously economic journal- 
ism. An endowed chair at this university could help 
develop a program for post-graduate professional jour- 
nalism training. This is a long-term scheme that may 
take five or more years before its proposals come to 
fruition. 

Journalists' Associations 

The C/cchs base a tradition of strong journalists' 
associations. The International Organization of 
Journalists (lOJ), an organization of journalists from 
Communist countries, is based in Prague, with a good 
deal of monc) and property there. The Syndicate of 
Journalists, an independent association, was recently 
formed. The two organizations exist side by side in an 
atmosphere of mutual distrust. Some non-Communist 
journalists e\en suggested that the lOJ now serses as a 
front for scseral highly profitable businesses run by the 
Communists. 

I he Syndicate of Journalists is currently headed 
by Rudolf Zcman. deputy editor in chief of Ltdove 
Noviny. Cestmir Such) of the journalism school, one of 



Its leaders, said he hoped the Syndicate could forge 
stronger tics berween practicing journalists and journal- 
ism educators. This organization seems to be a fairly 
coherent group and training seminars in Czechoslovakia 
should probably be set up in cooperation with the 
Syndicate of Journalists. One complaint we heard 
about the Nieman Foundation's Conference of 
Journalists in Jul) was that the Americans fashioned 
the program themsehes and the Czechs felt somewhat 
left out. 

Broadcasting 

I he quality of journalists and other personnel 
poses a greater problem in Czechoslovakia's broadcast- 
ing than in its p'-int media. In the past, television was 
very tightly controlled by the Communists, with virtu- 
ally every television employee of any import affiliated 
with the part)'. After the November 1989 revolution, a 
large numbei of employees left, leaving Czechoslovak 
television understatFed with experienced personnel. A 
large number of Communists turned coat with alacrity 
and the television system, desperate for experienced 
broadcasters, had no choice but to accept them. In fact, 
Jiri Kanturek said that experienced personnel are at 
such a premium that he really could not afford to send 
his people abroad for training. 

Kanturek said expert advice was especially needed 
on television management. The Czechs and Slovaks 
have to learn about budgeting, how to attract advertis- 
ers, what to charge, and other elementary management 
techniques. CST also necxis to train technical experts. 
The equipment at the television station was outdated, 
but Czechoslovakia has been so cut ofF from technologi- 
cal developments in the ^Xcst that it has few people 
yvho could operate sophisticated new equipment even if 
such equipment svere available. People need to be 
trained in equipment maintenance and in systems anal- 
}sis so the) can assess their own technological needs. In 
addition, they need some training on news program- 
ming. The quality of the news shows is not bad, but the 
shows are dull and beloyv professional standards com- 
pared yvith their Western counterparts. The content of 
the nesvs has, of course, radically changed since the 
Communists svere overthrown, but the basic news for- 
mat has not been altered much. The CST news journal- 
ists need to leain to conduct interviesvs and to do 
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investigative reporting, I.^uk of covertige of foreign 
events remains a handicap. 

Apart from the news, programming produced in 
Czechoslovakia leaves much to be desired. Entertain- 
ment programs that are not imported from the West are 
remarkably crude. A greite many subjects that did not fit 
into the Communist view of the world were traditional- 
ly ignored, and people were kept completely in the dark 
about Western de\elopments, including those in science 
and space exploration, for example. Environmental 
questions are of pressing importance to the Czechs and 
Slovaks, and the public needs to be enlightened about 
the free market economy as well. In order to break out 
of Communist- imposed provincialism, the Czechs need 
to produce programs about foreign countries. Two 
things are needed to facilitate such programs: people 
trained to produce them and new equipment. 

Technology 

The Press 

All of the newspaper facilities in Czechoslovakia 
are fairly primiti\'e by Western standards. Rude Pnwoy 
long the favored newspaper under the Communists, has 
reasonably good prod, tion facilities. Lidove Noviny, 
which has received fairly extensive help from Western 
sources, is on the verge oi computerizing its production. 
List winter the paper circulated a substantial wish list of 
costly equipment which raised not a few eyebrows in 
Western circles. A close examination of the list revealed 
that much of what the paper requested might not ha\e 
actually suited its needs. 

Much uf Reipekh production h t . been compute i 
ized, and the German Marsha!! Tund has expressed its 
intention to donate more equipment. Respekt has IBM 
PCs and Ventura layout software, but a pressing need 
for Respekt and for Czech and Slovak newspapers in 
general is an ofFprint sumner that would improve the 
quality^ of photos. Photographs tend to be of terrible 
quality in all the Czech and Slovak papers, with the 
subject matter of the photo sometimes unrecogniz«ible. 

Some high-quality printing exists in 
Czechoslovakia. In fact, the country exports books 
printed there for hard currency because of the good 
quality. But printing for domestic consumption tends 
to be poor. The new printing plant built by the 
Communists is among the best in Eastern Europe, and 
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this is reflected in the qualit) of print one sees in Rude 
Pravo and Respekt, which is printed there. MeLintrichs 
printing facilities, on the other hand, date from. 1^X36, 
and the poor look of Siobodrte Slovo and Stoboduy 
Zitrek do not disguise this fact. 

Broadcasting 

T*he technological needs of the tele\ision station 
are perhaps more urgent and more basi<w than in other 
areas. Practically all CST s production and post-produc- 
tion equipment is antiquated. CST needs new lights, 
for which it lacks the hard currency. As stated above, 
CST is having difficulty simpi) meeting costs and can- 
not invest in new equipment. Since Czechosknak 
entertainment prodactions tend to be poor, many 
Czechs ».nd Slovaks have been tuning in to Channel 
Three, which broadcasts foreign programming. But 
Channel Hirees impact is lessened because tlu* CST 
lacks dubbing equipment. The viewer who does not 
understand French or English or Russian or German 
cannot get much out of Channel Three. CST also has 
no equipment that would enable it to pro\ide program- 
ming for the deaf 

The Czechoslovak landscape is particularly hill), 
Kanturek said, and the countr) s frequency spectrum is 
\ery narrow. As a result, a ch.mnel that wishes to broad- 
cast across the entire count ry^ needs a series of repeaters 
to prevent the signal from being lost in the \v*ishboard 
topography of hills and v»dleys. Until such repeaters are 
in place, any new private channel will ha\e to broadcast 
at an extremely local level. For this reason the govern- 
ment would . to encourage the development of cable 
television, although as yet there has been little acti\ity 
on this front. 

The broadcasting signal itself presents the Czechs 
and Slovaks with a problem. Most of the West operates 
with the PAL signal, which has several ad antages, par- 
ticularly its adaptability to newly developed \ideo 
equipment. In the early 1960s the Soviet bloc, at 
Moscow's insistence, adopted a different, French-de\ el- 
oped s}stem known as SECAM, which not as achpt- 
able as PAL to the new technologies. Kanturek said th.at 
if CST switches over to the PAL signal, which would 
like to do, about half of the people in the countr) who 
now liav*. color television will only be able to receive 
black and white. 
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Overview of Czechoslovak Media: 



Publications 

Lidovc Noviny 

[Peoples Nai*s] 

Civic Forums newspaper. It operated 
for a year or two in the undergroufid 
and had on its staff many of thooc 
who make up the Czechoslovak gov- 
ernment, including Vaclav Havel. It 
J ^ recently became a daily. Wliile close 
to tht government, it is not a "gov- 
ernment newspaper." 

Lidova Demokracie 

[Peoples Democracy] 

It is the daily of the Christian 

Democratic Part}'. 

Miada Demokracie 

lYoung Defnocracy] 

Newspaper of the Youth League of 
the Christian Democratic Party. 

Prace 

[Work] 

Daily of the trade union oiganiza- 
tion. 



Rude Pravo 

[Red Tmth] 

The Communist Party newspaper, 
formerly the most widely circulated 
paper in Czechoslovakia. Ics check- 
ered post has damaged its reputation, 
but lu quality has improved in the 
last year. 

Report 

A new daily, published by the army 
in Czech and Slovak. 

Svobodne Slovo 

[Free Word] 

Organ of the Socialist Party. It was 
allowed to publish under the old 
regime and is now seeking indepen- 
dence from the Socialist Party. 

Obcansky Denik 

[Civic Daily] 

The Civic Forums daily published in 
Prague. Editorially similar to Lidove 
Novhiy 

Bulvar 

[Boulevard] 

Tabloid-style daily sold primarily in 
Prague. 



Express 

Tabloid-style ^.iily sold primarily in 
Prague. 

Miada Fronta 

[Youth Front] 

loimer daily of the Youth League, 
now apparently independent. 
Generally regarded as high quality. 

Vecemi Praha 

[Prague Evening] 
Tabloid-style Prague daily. 

Forum 

Civic Forums weekly. 
Respekt 

Highly regarded political weekly. 

Pravo Lidu 

[Peoples Rights] 

Weekly of the Social Democrats. 
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Vokno 

Recently surfaced independent polit- 
ical and cultural weekly. It was for- 
merly a samizdat (underground) 
publication. 

Studentske Listy 

[Student Pages] 

Bi-weekly student paper at Charles 
University in Prague/ Politically 
independent. 

Narodna Obroda 

[National Rebirth] 

Newly founded Slovak daily. 
Politically independent. 

Verejnost 

[Public] 

Daily of Public Against Violence, the 
Slovakian branch of Civic Forum. 
Editorially similar to Lidove Noviny. 



Svobodny Zitrek 

[Free Tomorrow] 

Political and cultural weekly pub- 
lished by Melantrich, publisher of 
Svobodne Slovo. 

Smer 

[Direction] 

Sensationalist Slovak daily. 
Rep')rter 

Independent political weekly maga- 
zine. Often deals with historical 
debates. 



Broadcasting 

Television 

State-oumed Stations 
There are three. Channel One is a 
pan-Czechoslovak broadcasting sta- 
tion. Channel Two is a national sta- 
tion, which broadcasts in both Czech 
and Slovak. Channel Three is the 
former Soviet army channel. It now 
broadcasts a variety of foreign pro- 
gramming from the Soviet Union, 
West Germany, the United States 
and Fnmce. 

Radio 

State-owned Stations 
There are four stations broadcast 
nationwide. Of these, two are general 
interest and two play mostly music. 
There are also 10 regional stations. 
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Media Contacts 



Mark A. Wentwordi 

Cultural Affairs Officer, United 
States Embassy, Trziste 1 5, Praha I 

Milan Ncvole 

Head of Melantrich Publishing, 
Publisher of Svobodne Slovoy 
Vaclavskc Nam. 36. 112 12 Praha 1 

Petr Pajas 

Director of the Secretariat, Charter 
77, U Pr^ne brany 3, 1 10 00 Pralia 1 

Ivan Lamper 

Editor in Chief, Respekty Bolzanova 
7, 110 00 Praha 1 

Richard Kraus 

Managing Director, NTV, Namesti 
Primatora, 110 00 Praha 1 



J!ri Kanturek 

Director, Czechoslovak Television 
Milan Bauman 

Technical Director, Czechoslovak 
Television, Na Hrebenach 1 1, Praha 4 

Cestmir Suchy 

Rector. Faculty of Social Sciences, 
Charles University, Smetanovo nabr. 6, 
110 00 Praha 1 

Jan Jirak 

Faculty of Journalism, Charles 
University 

Barbara Kopplova 

Vice-dean, Faculty of Social Sciences, 
Charles University 

Daniel Butovec 

Editor of Echo Novinarska 3> 
Bratislava 

Mico Ziak 

Kultiirny Zivot, Nezabudkova 50, 
Bratislava 



The following Czechoslovak leaders 
addressed the East- West Journalists 
Conference in Prague, July 1-6, 1990, 
which was attended by Everette 
Dennis: 

Vaclav Havel 

President of Czechoslovakia 
Jiri RumI 

Editor in Chief, Lidove Noviny 

Jin Dienstbier 

Minister for Foreign Affairs 

Jaroslav Koran 

Mayor of Prague 
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Hungary 

Population: 10,727,000 

Area: 92,981 sq.km. (35,890 sq.mi.) 

GNP: 609.6 billion forints (US $32 billion) (1978, est.) 

Literacy Rate: 97% 

Language(s): Hungarian, German, Romanian, Seibo-Croat 
Currency: The forint 
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nunyary: 

In Context 



Hungary has ne\er fitted neatly into the group of 
nations that today comprise Listern Plurope. The most 
obvious aspect of Hungary's distinctiveness is that its 
inhabitants are not Slavs. In the 9th century, Magyar 
horsemen wandered v^esnvard from their original home 
m Siberia and settled in the fertile valley that is today 
Hungary. The Hungarian language resembles neither 
the Slavic tongues spoken to the north, east or south of 
the country, nor the German spoken to the west. In 
1 526 the Hungarian and Austrian crowns were united, 
and Hungary consequently developed a special status 
within the sprawling Hapsburg Empire. 

In the modern era, when most Slavic kingdoms 
were in decline, having fallen under Russian, German 
or Turkish domination, the Hungarian crown grew in 
stature. In 1867, Hungary attained a sort of parity v^ith 
the Austrians in the Hapsburg Empire, which became 
known as the Austro-Hungarian Empire. After the col- 
lapse of the Dual Monarchy in World War I, Hungary 
was proclaimed an independent republic in 1918, and 
its territory was greatly reduced. Lirge Hungarian pop- 
ulations fell under Romanian and Yugoslav rule, a 
source of irritation among these countries to this day. 

Hungary had brushes with dictatorships of the 
Communist (Bcla Kun) and authoritarian (Admiral 
Horthy) kinds between the world wars. I . /nl, the 
Hungarians joined the Axis powers in declaring war on 
the Soviet Union. After the Soviets drove the Germans 
out of Hungary in I94S, a republican government was 
briefly established, only to be o\ erthrown by a Soviet- 
inspired Communist coup in 1948. 

Communist rule never took hold in Hungary to 
the extent that it did among Hungary s neighbors to the 



east. A bloody, anti-Communist revolt in 1956 was 
crushed by the So\iets, but die go\er.iment of Janus 
Kadar, whom the Soviets installed that year, had in it 
the seeds of reform. Throughout the 1970s and 19805, 
Kadar s government tried to mo\e slowly away from the 
Soviet blcc and Jos^.r to a Western model. Business and 
political ties with the West were encouraged, new laws 
on joint ventures enacted,> and travel restrictions 
relaxed. 

In 1988, Kadar, who had lulcd for 32 )ears, was 
ousted and the pace of change accelerated. The Com- 
munist Party seemed to collapse from widiin. A law 
legalizing political parties further opened the political 
spectrum, and in May 1989 the body of Inire Nag), the 
Hungarian leader who had led the 1956 revolt against 
Soviet-style Communism, was exhumed and gi\en a 
heros burial. 

In October 1989 the red star was removed from 
the Hungaiian flag, along with the barbed wire that had 
separated them from their old partners, the Austrians. 
This so-cilled "green border" became the escape route 
for thousands of East Germans fleeing to the West. 

When the Hungarians refiised to cooperate with 
the East German government in preventing the 
German exodus, the bankruptcy of the Soviet bloc \vai> 
manifest. The Iron Curtain had become porous. 

With the red star removed, the Hungarians 
turned to the less dramatic bu. more arduous task of 
turning their economy into one resembling that of their 
Western neighbors. Although euphemisticall) described 
in such upbeat phrases as Hungarys "return to Europe," 
the process brought with it economic austeritv and 
accompanying social dislocation. 
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The British historian Ralf Dahrendorf has written 
that the economic transition unavoidably entails a val- 
ley of tears. Already the Hungarian economy, which 
only a few years ago seemed robust, has showed signs of 
withering. Inflation has increased gready and standards 
of living have fallen. A debt burden of over $20 billion, 
the highest per capita in Eastern Europe, will weigh 
heavily on the economy for years to come. 

Faced with these difficulties, the Hungarians went 
to the polls in March 1990 to vote in the first free, 
multi-party parliamentary elections in that country 
since the 1940s. Six parties entered Parliament. The 
Hungarian Democratic Forum (MDF), the largest 
party, built a governing coalition with two smaller par- 
ties, while the Alliance of Free Democrats (SZDSZ) 
and the Alliance of Young Democrats (FIDESZ) head- 
ed up the opposition. The much-reduced Communist 
Party, now renamed the Hungarian Socialist Party, is 
al£(. in opposition. 

Now that the old enemy has been removed from 
power, fundamental cleavages in Hungarian society 
have resurfaced. Hungary, in contrast to its more indus- 
trialized and bourgeois neighbor Czechoslovakia, has 
traditionally been an agricultural land of peasants, less 
familiar with and receptive to industrialization of the 
market variety. 

In recent years a degree of free enterprise has been 
introduced to Hungary with a gusto unmatched else- 
where in Eastern Europe. Mark Palmer, the former 
American ambassador to Hungar)-^ who left his post in 
order to engage in business ventures there, compared 
Hungary lo California during the gold rush. But novv 
that the boom has flowed, demonstrating at least that 



there cannot be boom without bust and prosperity 
without hardships, the rural segment of society has 
reasserted itself 

The MDF, a center-right party that rode the wave 
of discomfort with laissez-faire economics to the prime 
ministership, has heeded some calls to slow down the 
economic transition. Many Hungarians who support 
the MDF coalition have begun to look inward at their 
Hungarian distinctiveness and are concluding that what 
the country needs is not unalloyed capitalism, but a 
more curporatist economy ba.sed on ideals of national 
unity. National pride, they assert, not the greedy dreams 
of self-aggrandizement, is needed to motivate 
Hungarians to work for a more prosperous future. 

But there is an urban and urbane Hungary, repre- 
sented most clearly by the intellectuals and journalists, 
many of them Jewish, who lead the opposition SZDSZ 
and FIDESZ parties. These groups have litde patience 
widi the nostalgia that characterizes some elements in 
the MDF. Hungary's transition to a free market econo- 
my, they argue, will of course be painful but the experi- 
ence of the 20th century shows that this is the course 
best for all Hungarians. 

This oppositional strain is strong in Hungary's 
press, which has not hesitated to criticize the govern- 
ment. The government has shown itself to be quite 
thin-skinned in facing this criticism and has tried to 
bring the liberal press into line. Hungary's press, which 
played an important role in bringing about the changes 
resulting from Hungary's recent round of multi-party 
elections, now finds itself distrustful of, and distrusted 
by, the government that emerged trom those elections. 
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The Task Force Report on 
Hungarian Media 



Legal Structure and Legal Developments 

The Hungarians, like the people of the other East 
European nations we visited, have broad agreement 
about the need for freedom of speech and freedom of 
the press — general matters addressed in our own First 
Amendment. Censorship has ceased to exist, but even 
two years before the Communist Party lost its control it 
had allowed the media to liberalize to an extent unheard 
of in neighboring Czechoslovakia, Poland and East 
Germany. 

The new press law has been before the Parliament 
in draft form since December 1989) but the committee 
charged with drafting the law must also handle cultural, 
educational and sports affairs. Overloaded with work, 
the committee has been unable to move forward quick- 
ly. More importanriy, partisan politics have blocked sig- 
nificant progress with the press law since the beginning 
of the summer. Apart from the press law, a separate 
media law is expected sometime in the next few years. 

Press Law 

The official press law in Hungary dates from 
1986, but has been rendered all but meaningless by 
subsequent developments. In it, more emphasis was 
given to journalists' responsibilities and obligations than 
to their rights. Freedom of the press was guaranteed 
separately, in the constitution, but through a variety of 
means the Communist government was able to strangle 
any independent publication in its infancy. In practice, 
almost all newspapers were controlled directly or indi- 
rectly by the Communist Party. Its agency of control, 
however, the Propaganda and Press Department of the 
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Hungarian Socialist Workers Party, was abolished in the 
spring of 1989. The old regime squelched independent 
publicarions and even occasionally registered publica- 
rions by setting up four roadblocks, each at different 
points in the chai.i of newspaper production and con- 
sumprion. The operations of editing, publishing, print- 
ing and distribution, usually integrated in Western 
countries, were separated in the majority of Hungarian 
newspapers and magazines. This structural distortion 
remains largely intact today as a legacy of the Com- 
munist period. 

Under the old regime, this separarion of opera- 
rions meant that a publicarion could be blocked by a 
printer who said he had no press rime to take on addi- 
rional work; by a publisher who said he lacked the 
money to pay for the required newsprint; by an editor 
who decided, on second thought, that the opposiuonal 
tone of an arricle was ill-advised; and, lasriy, by a dis- 
tributor (actually the Hungarian postal service) who 
said that given train scheduling and capacity problems 
it would be impossible to distribute the paper in ques- 
rion. Thus while the press law itself did not read as a 
strikingly illiberal document, these pracrical obstacles 
had to be cleared before one could speak of a free press. 

The Hungarians we interviewed, like other East 
Europeans, were concerned primarily with these pracri- 
cal obstacles and not with legal codes. Endre Aczcl, for- 
merly co-editor in chief of Kurin a popular new daily 
with a non-pariisan focus, showed litrie interest in the 
press law, seeing it as an abstract affair that would not 
significanriy affect his publication. 

Libel law is poorly designed in Hungary today, 
and will probably be amended in the new press law. 
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Under the present law, libel is punished in a rather 
unusual way: Offenders, if found guilt}', pay a small fine 
directly to the state, rather than to the person affected. 
No provisions for damages exist. Since Hungarian joui- 
nalisni has taken on a rather rough-and-tumble charac- 
ter over the past year, cMd the between freedom and 
license seems unclear for Hungarian journalists, this 
deficiency is problematic. 

Registration of newspapers is a matter that the 
upcoming press law will have to address. Until June 
1989, newspapers were required to register at the Office 
of Press Administration. Today a routinized court regis- 
tration IS compulsory only for the publisher. 

More problematic has been the recent tendency ot 
the government, led by the Hungarian Democratic 
Forum (MDF), to throw its weight around in the hopes 
of intimidanng the press. MDF has come in for harsh 
criticism for its economic and other policies, and has 
taken umbrage at what it considers unfair attacks from 
a media establishment staffed m large part b)' sympa- 
thi/x-rs with SZDSZ and FIDFSZ. MDF's primary 
opponents. High-ranking members of MDF have rum- 
bled ominousl) in public about what will happen if 
journalists continue with their criticism. The governing 
part) has also played hardball in making sure that when 
a newspaper acquires a foreign in\estor, that investor 
will ha\e political views in accord with those of MDF. 
Presumabl) the investor will then use its influence with- 
in the paper '^n MDFs behalf 

Fhe ca.e of Magyar Nemzet (Fkmgarian Nation) 
illustrates this last point well. The Nemzet, known for 
the past few years as a social democratic and daringly 
anti-Commumst newspaper, started looking for a for- 
eign investor some time ago. It found a Swedish group, 
Marieberg, and entered into negotiations. Since legal 
boundaries and ownership of the paper were terribK 
unclear, howe\er, the MDF-dommated government 
succeeded in inter\ening. h blocked the Swedish deal, 
and then pushed the Nemzet into a deal with the 
Frenth Hersant group, known for its conservati\e dail) 
Figaro. 

The Nemzet s editorial board protested Mgoroush, 
and things dragged on for most of the summer of 1990: 
a three-person committee was appointed to evaluate the 
Swedish and French proposals. When the committee 
declared in favoi of Hersant in August, the MDF-led 



government wasted no time in propelling the deal 
toward completion. When the editorial board discov- 
ered that the deals terms conflicted with the bylaws of 
the Nemzet that provided them with veto powers 
regarding new investors, the board resigned en masse, 
\ owing to take the case to court. At last report,. Hersant 
had acquired a 40 percent stock in the Nemzet 



Ma^irNemzet 



Moszkyiban yend^geskedik 
az EK*bizottsiig dn5ke 





What legal ground did the government have in 
meddling with the Nemzet's affairs to begin with? 
Apparently none, but a new press law is needed to iron 
out questions of ownership, government supcr\ision, 
foreign investment and so on. Since MDF controls the 
Parliament that will pass the new law, it is hard to imag- 
ine that it will pass a law limiting its own powers; it is 
equalK hard to imagine that fhe opposition will sir jui- 
erly as this goes on. Fhis is why the new press law is still 
pending. I'he media are the victims of political grid- 
lock. 

Broadcasting Law 

'Fhe 1986 press law did noi cmcr aspetls 
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of broadcasting* such as cable television, private owner- 
ship of broadcasting equipment and allocation of fre- 
quencies. Thus far the new, non-Communist 
government has been unable to devise a satisfactory 
legal framework. In January 1990 the right to broadcast 
was extended to all individuals, but concrete matters 
that must be resolved before private broadcasting can 
actually begin have yet to be addressed in the fractious 
Hungarian Parliament Zoltan Jakab, a senior adviser at 
Hungarian Television (MT\0 with whom we met, was 
recently charged with producing a draft of a new broad- 
casting law, but there is no guarantee that his effort will 
not fall victim to political infighting, as others efforts 
did earlier. 

State-owned Hungarian Televison (MTV) and 
Hungarian Radio (MR) have retained a practical 
monopoly of the airwaves, although several small pri- 
vate broadcasting initiatives do exist. MTV operates 
two channels, which broadcast 14 hours per day, as well 
as two regional television stations. MR operated three 
national radio stations named after tne famous 
Hungarians Kossuth, Pciofl and Bartok. The govern- 
ment, currency dominated by MDF, can exert a great 
deal of influence over stai** broadcasting; the prime 
minister has the right to nominate the chairpersons of 
MTV and MR, as well as the chairperson of MTI, the 
state-owned news agency. Or.^e nominated, the presi- 
dent then confirms their appointments. 

There is talk of privatizing one or more of the 
television channels and some of the radio stations, but 
there is bound to be much wrangling over the issue, and 
the basic legal fiamework essential for privatization is 
still not in place. The general consensus seems to be 
that Hungary must retain at least one state channel. 
Parliament has established an Examining Committee 
for Privatization of the Media, but it has not made 
much progress. As Magyar Nernzet reported on July 3, 
1990, "There is no appropriate legal regulation for pri- 
vatization, and there is no well thought-out conception 
of how privatization should proceed." 

The Hungarian government is also pondering the 
creation of a third channel, which would be fully com- 
mercial. The idea has aroused Western interest, and 
Italian media mogul Silvio Berlusconi and other large 
Western media players have offered large sums of 
money for fill I control over the channel. 



Independent Broadcasting 

Hungary has a handful of private commercial 
television ventures, and is mort advanced in this regard 
than any other East European country. Balaton 
Channel, a TV station based on Hungary's Lake 
Balaton, broadcasts in German during the summer 
months to serve the large German tourist population. 
Nap TV (TV Today) is a commercial venture connect- 
ed to the newspaper Mai Nap\ Rupert Murdoch has a 
substantial stake in the venture. Ii broadcasts only three 
mornings weekly, renting the broadcast frequenc)' from 
one of MTV^s two channels. The United States 
Information Agency (USIA) has promised Nap TV a 
satellite dish that will enable it to use American 
Worldnet programming. 

This practice of renting time on state cha. ncis 
and transmission facilities is probably the model that 
will have to be followed elsewhere until private broad- 
casters are able to amass sufficient capital to found tru!) 
new independent channels. Radio Danubius is radios 
version of Balaton Channel. It broadcasts in German 
during the summer and in Hungarian for the rest of the 
year. Its signal now covers almost all of Hungary. R.idio 
Calypso and Radio juventus Balaton are two other 
commercial stations that primarily broadcast music. 
Radio Bridge was founded last summer with Swedish 
and Canadian capital. It is aimed at business people in 
Hungary and transmits a great deal of Voice of America 
programming. Originally the station was licensed for 
just the three days of President Bushs visit, but after 
that time they simply stayed on the air. 

There is undoubtedly a lot of money to be made 
in commercial broadcasting in Hungary, but the legal 
environment has prevented many ventures from emerg- 
ing. A backlog of over 100 applications for broadcast 
licenses and stores more for radio have accumulated. 
Maxwell, Murdoch and Berlusconi, for example, are all 
anxious to get in. The Hungarian Parliament, however, 
is hopelessly divided over how to go about setting up an 
FCC-type body to assign frequencies and regulate 
broadcasting generally. Oppositional parties are con- 
cerned that the MDF may try to dominate this body as 
well. Until matters are settled, Hungary has established 
an absolute moratorium on frequency allocation. Those 
companies whose applications were approved before the 
moratorium was imposed have the private broadcasting 
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market, at least for now, to themselves. 

Programming 

Programming has been a much-contested issue 
lately. The MDF-lai coalition has been accused of driv- 
mg out a number of state television and radio employ- 
ees who were critical of the government, and then 
replacing them with MDF-sympathizers who would 
insure that programming, particularly news coverage, 
would throw a favorable light on the government. The 
Parliament has been trying to set up an independent 
supervisory body that would administer the state-run 
broadcasting systems and handle programming matters. 
Each party, however, has its own idea about how such a 
supervisory committee ought to be composed. 

Since many people in high positions in the broad- 
casting system, at one time or another, made their com- 
promises with the Communist regime, its easy for one 
party or the other to object to prospective members 
whose views may not be to their liking on the grounds 
that he or she is a former Communist collaborator. The 
MDF meanwhile, which feels that ihe media as a whole 
arc biased against its policies, has insisted that no mem- 
bers of the supervisory committee be employees of 
MTV, MR or MTI. At last report, the chances of any 
committee being created were slim. 

Press Independence 

Compared to the other East European countries, 
Hungary's private sector press has been developing 
rapidly. In fact, there has been a boom in private publi- 
cations. Since the government encouraged 
entrepreneurial activities, every would-be publisher felt 
that his time had come, and new newspapers and maga- 
zines cropped up almost every day. 

One of the more significant private publications is 
Heti Viliiggazdasag (Weekly World Economy). The 
Hungarian Chamber of Commerce helped launch this 
weekly newsmagazme more than a decade ago, in 1979- 
It has developed into a steady profit-maker and is now 
beginning to spin off new publications of its own, such 
as the cultural-political journal 2000y which began pub- 
lication in 1989. 

Refimiy a popular tabloid weekly founded in late 
1988, has done extremely well, selling hundreds of 
thousands of copies despite its high cover price. Rupert 



Murdoch, who has a 40 to 50 percent stake in the 
enterprise, has helped it to launch a daily, Mai Nap 
(Today), as well as a sports weekly, Sport-Pltisz. 

Kiiriry a tabloid daily launched in May 1990, is 
already selling 130,000 copies, about 80,000 in its 
morning edition and 50,000 in the afternoon one. 
Organized as a joint enterprise, with 20 percent 
Austrian ownership, the company has acquired an 
impressive array of newsroom equipment and is confi- 
dent that it will be expanding its publication line soon. 




A number of important independent political and 
cultural papers, such as Beszelo (Speaker), that were for- 
merly in the underground have come above ground, 
taking advantage of the new media environment. 
Datuniy Hungarys first independent daily, recently fold- 
ed because it was unable to turn a profit. 

Business and Economics of the Media 
Oumership 

Ownership questions are clearer in Hungary than 
elsewhere in Eastern Europe. This is particularly true of 
private commercial ventures, in which ownership is not 
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complicated by longstanding relationships with the 
Communist Parry, the state and semi-official bodies; 
entrepreneurs have had clear title from day one. 

In the case of media properties owned by the state 
or the former Communist Party, ownership questions 
are much more difficult to resolve. In the countryside, 
for example, numerous small local newspapers were run 
by the Communist Party while being supported by state 
subsidies. Now that Communists no longer run 
Hungary's government, is it right that ownership of 
these newspapers should be inherited by the 
Communists who managed them? Should managers 
who financed their operations with public monies be 
allowed to sell these newspapers for their own profit, or 
for the profit of the Communist (now Socialist) Part)? 

Foreign Ownership 

The Hungarians have embraced foreign owner- 
ship of the media with a gusto unseen elsewhere in 
Etistern Europe. Foreign investment, in fict, may not 
even be covered in the upcuniing press law. Rather, the 
media may be treated as just another sector of the 



Hungarian economy, without being separated out for 
legal privileges or restrictions. The current law on for- 
eign investment allows for 100 percent foreign owner- 
ship of enterprises doing business in Hungary; a 
previous law limited foreign ownership to 49 percent. If 
one considers that Yugoslavia is only now pondering 
whether it should allow foreigners to own as much as 
25 percent of a media operation, Hungarys boldness 
becomes clear. 

The special nature of the media as a political, 
social and cultural institution, however, makes it likely 
that some strictures on for 'ign investment will be enact- 
ed. CJyorgy Balo of Hungarian Television, Gabor 
Bencsik of the National Association of Hungarian 
Journalists (MUOSZ), and AndraS Szekfu, lecturer and 
researcher in media matters, all stated that they envi- 
sioned some limits on cross-ownership (i.e., newspapers 
and broadcast properties) or on absolute percentage. 
Szekfu believed that national content requirements, like 
those found in Canada, might also be put into effect. 

Part of the sensitivity to foreign investment 
springs from the bold and provocative acquisition in 
March 1 990 by West German Axel Springer of seven 
regional newspapers formerly owned by the 
Communist Party. The Party, in effect, dissolved in the 
fall of 1989, when it was renamed the Hungarian 
Socialist Party» and lost the great majority of its mem- 
bers. But its regional newspapers, which totaled about 
20» continued publishing, still using state subsidies. In 
March, when Hungary was preoccupied with its first 
multi-party elections in 40 years. Springer stepped in 
with an offer to take over the debt of the newspapers if 
they signed over ownership to him. Almost overnight, 
the deal was made; no bids from other investors were 
solicited, and the individuals who signed on behalf of 
the p^^pcrs did so even though their legal authority 
remained unclear. 

The Springer affair, as it was called by 
Hungarians, was much discussed during the period 
when we were in Budapest. There was a parliamentary 
inquiry on the matter and while there was no definitive 
finding about just what had happened when the papers 
changed hands, the parliamentarians issued a stern 
warning that such transactions should not take place 
in the future without clearer public understandings. 
Many press people with whom we spoke disapproved 
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of the tr<insaction, mainly because of secrecy and 
genuine controversy about whether leaders of the 
Communist Party should be able to claim ownership 
of any enterprise. 

The former Communists auctioned off 49 per- 
cent of each of the remaining 13 local dailies, with gov- 
ernment approval, to French and German companies. 
The proceeds of the sale went to charity. 

Transactions involving other foreign investors 
have aroused less controversy. Rupert Murdoch invested 
$4 million in the tabloid Refomu securing a 50 percent 
interest, and also bought half of Mai Nap, The remain- 
ing shares in these papers are controlled by a consor- 
tium of Hungarian state organs. Robert Maxwell also 
entered into a joint venture with the Hungarian govern- 
ment, buying a 40 percent share of the government- 
owned daily, Magyar Hirlap (Hungarian Courier); he 
also recently acquired 40 percent of Esti Hirlap 
(Evening Courier). 

George Soros, the Hungarian-American 
financier, entered into discussions early in 1990 to 
purchase Magyar Nemzet (Hungarian Nation), offer- 
ing $850,000, but his offer was rejected as too low. As 
mentioned above, Nemzet hp5 become embroiled in a 
dispute with the Hungarian government over what 
sort of foreign investor it should choose. Nepszabadsag 
(Peoples Freedom), former organ of the Communist 
Party, recently allowed Bertelsmann, the West German 
publishing concern, to acquire a 41 percent interest in 
the company, which was simultaneously transformed 
from a state enterprise into a stock corporation. 
Szabad Fold (Free Land) a profitable weekly targeted 
at the rural population, privatized and sold 49 percent 
of its shares to the Central European Development 
Corporation, headed by former U.S. ambassador 
Mark Palmer. McGraw-Hill has also launched rides on 
the magazine market, as has Playboy, Burda and 
Springer. 

Maxwell, Murdoch and Berlusconi, as mentioned 
above, are eager to enter the Hungarian broadcasting 
market bur are being held up by the moratorium on 
frequency allocation, not to mention the unresolved 
legal environment for foreign broadcasters. Berlusconi, 
some have suggested, wisely stayed out of print media 
in order to avoid possible later restrictions on foreign 
cross-ownership. 



In cable television, an American-Hungarian joint 
venture, led by Chase Enterprises (which has already 
signed a cable deal with the Polish government), has 
been formed with the goal of wiring various local cable 
systems into a national s>'stem. About 300,000 house- 
holds have been connected thus far. 

Printing 

Whereas diversity characterizes the ownership of 
publications in Hungary, the actual printing facilities 
are astonishingly, perhaps unwisely, concentrated. In 
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1990 the Pallas Company and the Newspaper 
Publishing Enterprise (Hirlapkiado Vallalat), which 
were already Hungary's dominant printing houses, 
merged into a single gigantic, state-owned enterprise. It 
has a near-monopoly position, printing about 80 per- 
cent of Hungary's dailies. The printing company's 
chairman, Jozsef Horti, is known to be a close friend of 
the Prime Minister, MDF-leader Jozsef Antall, to 
have played a decisive role in backing the Hersant 
group's bid for the daily Magyar Nemzet. 
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Newsprint 

Paper supplies are, for the present, adequate in 
Hungary for the needs of the press. Paper, formerly allo- 
cated through a state monopoly that often took politics 
into consideration when reviewing a publications 
request for supplies, is now essentially a market com- 
tnodity, available in virtually unlimited supplies to those 
who can pay the going price. That price, however, is ris- 
ing because the Soviet Union, Hungary's principal sup- 
plier of newsprint, has begun reducing its shipments. 
Beginning in January 1991, when Hungarian-Soviet 
trade will be conducted with hard currency, companies 
wishing to purchase paper will have to find a way to 
convert their forints (the Hungarian currency) Into dol- 
lars or German marks. 

Distribu:ion 

Until recently, distribution of the printed press 
constituted a legal monopoly of the Hungarian State 
Post; not only does the Post charge a whopping 30 to 
35 percent of the distributed products cover price for 
its services, but it is also inefficient in actually getting 
the job done. Papers are often delivered late, or not at 
all. Politics may or may not play a role in deciding how 
well a particular paper fares. 

The Posts grip on the distribution system helps to 
explain foreign purchases of existing Hungarian news- 
paper titles, even when those titles have behind them 
little more than sickly, poorly administered publica- 
tions. It is apparently a nightmare trying to persuade 
the postal service to commence delivery of a new publi- 
cation. Form after form must be completed, and often 
Hungarians are content enough with just continuing 
their subscriptions to the same papers they have always 
received. Thus many foreign investors, such as Springer, 
have sidestepped the problem by buying already exist- 
ing papers, almost regardless of their troubles, since they 
are already entrenched within the distribution system. 

The poor distribution system has plagued new 
publications such as Ivan Babas Datum, for instance, a 
daily that was highly respected for its political integrity. 
It could not expand its readership because the postal 
office insisted that it could distribute only 10,000 
copies of Datum each day. 

Several private firms, both Hungarian and for- 



eign, have begun to establish their own distribution net- 
works since the Posts legal monopoly was abolished in 
January 1990. MediaPrint, an Austrian company, has 
already got a number of newsstands on Budapest's 
streets and plans to invest several million dollars o\er 
the next year in expanding its operation; at present, it 
sells mostly non-Hungarian news products* although it 
still stocks the popular weeklies Reform and Heti 
Vtlaggazdasag (Weekly World Economy), as well as a 
few other Hungarian papers. 

The Post, meanwhile, announced in August that 
it planned a partial privatization of its own newsstand 
network. Awr/r, a new privately owned tabloid, has 
taken steps to address die distribution problem on its 
own; it hires young men and women to hawk its prod- 
uct on the streets of Budapest. 

Given Hungary's bold entrepreneurial spirit, dis- 
tribution problems are likely to abate. 

Readership 

Sales in the Hungarian press have fallen in the last 
two years, largely because of drastic price Increases 
brought on by inflation and rising publication cosr^. A 
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large part u( tlu Hungarian po|ni!ation Iia.s al.so suftcrcu 
a iiccliiic in cal income in recent nioiitlis, and often no 
Kjngtr bu\.s mure than one newspaper, as was once 
coniniun. There is also an overabundance of newspa- 
pers uii the Hungarian market, and m.ji) will certain!) 
gu under ni the ^ xt vear or two. Xep^Zi^biitLig mk\ 
Rtfotm ha\e the largest eireulations, with 3'>0,000 and 
.♦00,000 respectively 

Manv newspapers with low eireulations were kept 
ahve with government subsidies that are now being 
drastically eut or eliminated altogether. The situation 
wuh subsidies is a bit nuirkey these days. Private news- 
paf^crs such as Kttnr, Reform, Mai Nap or Pesti Hirlap 

ne'\er beei. recipients o\ such subsidies. Formerly 
^late uv\ned of parti) state-owned papers such a.s 
\\ piZuhiuLig, Mu^)iu HirLip dud Magyar Ne??izeth A\c 
gradual I\ ceased te) receive go\ eminent subsidies. These 
papers, and man\ others under the old regime, were 
hugely overstaffed, and it thev were allowed to fold, the 
resulting unemplu) merit would be serious. 

Adverttshig 

\d\ertisiiig as a source of revenue tor the media 
ha^ been better developed in Hungary than in 
( /ecboslovakia and Poland, ^ bur not as well as in 
Yugoslavia Some papers derive about 30 percent of 
their revenues from advertising. Until recenti), advertis- 
ing was highlv centralized, with a single state agencv 
dominating the industr). Small, privately owned adver- 
tising agencies have begun to appear, however, and 
international ce)neerns arc beginning to show up, too. 
The American firm Ogliv) and Mather, for instance, 
has an ofTice in Budapest. 

Man) newspapers and journals handle advei.lc^ing 
eiitireK in house. The better ones arc swamped with 
reejuests for space, and seem unable to meet the 
demand, perhaps out of a tear that any further increase 
in ad lineage would drive readers away, Het/ 
\'ilaggaz//aiag (\(.'<ick\\ VCbrld Economy), has supposed 
Iv turned would-be advertisers away, while Magyar 
Wftuet (Hungaiian Nation),^ a respected daily, appar- 
ent!) has a long waiting list of advertisers. 

Hungaiian Radio and 'lelevision established a 
spe- ifk sales arm m the 19^0s, called RT\' Enterprise.., 
that has handled advertising. Current law limits com- 
mercial advertisements to six minutes each hour for 



both Hungarian television and radio, but this may 
change. 

hi general, an increase in the importance of adver- 
tising for media revenues seems likely. But Hungarian 
readers and viewers may prove intolerant of advertising 
densit) that begins to approach Western levels. It is also 
a question whether the Hungarian economy, weak as it 
is already, and quite possibly headed into still worse 
times, can support even the modest advertising market 
that exists today. 

Quality of Joumalism 
Style and Objectivity 

The quality of the Hungarian media is .horn the 
same as in the rest of Eastern Europe, or perhaps a little 
better. There are stridently nationalist voices in the 
Hungarian media, but the) are a minority — the situa- 
tion in this respect does not approach that in 
Yugoslavia, Hungarian journalists tend to be bolder and 
quicker to report stories than their more cautious 
Czechoslovak counterpario. The newspaper tabloid for- 
mat, which has proved successful in Hungary, has also 
forced the I lungarians to be concise in their reportage. 

Party divisions are occasionally evident in 
Hungarian jouriialism, but newspapers are generally 
not seen as mouthpieces for the various political fac- 
tions, as is often the case in 1 oland. Indeed, the Hun- 
garians seem to desire a less politicized press. Party 
newspapers do not sell particularly well. Magyar Forum, 
the paper of the MDF, was generally regarded as low in 
quality, and readership dropped so much that the paper 
had to temporarily suspend publiuition. Beszelo (Speak- 
er) and Magyar Narancs (Hungarian Orange) are 
regarded as good political papers; Beszelo is loosely affih- 
ated with the liberal opposition party SZDSZ, but its 
circulation, like tb.at of Narancs (associated with 
FIDESZ), is low, and neither paper has much hope of 
converting into a daily. 

Ntpsziibadsagy the former Communist daily, has 
emerged as one of the finest dailies in Hungary, just as 
Rude Pravoy the Czech Communist daily, has in 
Czechoslovakia. Both cases suggest that the Communist 
dailies had good journalists working for them who, 
without a repressive editorial policy, are able to produce 
a good paper. 

The Hungarians show a liking for Kurir and 
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Reform, which offer nonpartisan political reporting, 
sports, scantily-clad women and an assortment of popu- 
lar fluff stories. 

Explicit sexual material has become \er\ visible 
on the Hungarian media scene, and is the topic of lively 
debate in the Parhament. Commercially, though, these 
publications have been undeniably successful. 

The newsstands provide a wide variety of publica 
nons, ranging from a Hungarian edition of PLzyboy, to a 
Hungarian T\' ^^aide to literary journals, women's and 
family magazii.^s. to publications for car buffs, pet 
lovers, churcF goers and so on. Sensationalism tends lo 
run high in the Hungarian ^ress, and there have been 
complaints of unpunished 1 oel and defamation. 

Foreign Coverage and Specialty Journalism 

Hungarian newspapers generally cannot aftord 
extensive staffs of foreign correspondents, although 
some of the government-supported papers such as 
Nepszdbadsag mA Magyar Setnzet have correspondents 
in some of the world's major capitals. Heti 
VtLjggazdmag \^A\nt:s man) pieces from free larders sta- 
tioned abroad. 

There is a scarcity of foreign correspondents in 
the Hungarian broadcasting organizations, too. M I'V 
has just one, stationed in Moscow. Hungarian Radio 
has correspondents in Moscow, New York, Paris and 
Bonn. News agencies from abroad are all channeled 
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through the official Hungarian state news agency, MTI, 
which will continue to enjoy monopoly status until the 
end of 1990. Consequently, individual newspapers, 
radio and television stations receive only those AP, 
Reuters and UPI releases that are passed on by MTI. 

There is no shortage of journalists in Hungary 
able to cover specialty subjects like agriculture, eco- 
nomics, science and culture. 

Journalists Associations 
Associations in the Hungarian media have grown 
in number over the last two years, and have distanced 
themselves from the Communist Party and its succes- 
sor, the Hungarian Socialist Parry. Plummeting subsi- 
dies and growing political polari^uion, however, have 
weakened the associations, old and new alike. The 
National Association of Hungarian Journalists 
(MUOSZ), long the principal representative body for 
journalists, has done well in improving its image and 
disassociating itself From its ties to the Communist 
Parry, but it suffers from financial difficulties and is also 
losing members now that membership is no longer 
required. 

An example of the divisiveness of media issues in 
Hungary today is the recent resignation of Laszio 
Robert as president of MUOSZ. Robert quit because 
the Association decided <o endorse the mandate for the 
television and radio committee to monitor broadcasting 
fairness. As stated above, the composition of this com- 
mittee itself became such a political issue that the com- 
mittee was never formed. 

A "TV Chamber" was established in recent 
months as an organization of reform-minded television 
journalists. The Chamber, however, is seen by some as 
affiliated with SZDSZ, and so a rival Association of T\^ 
Programmers, which leans toward MDF, was recently 
founded. 

In April the reporters and editors of MTI, the 
Hungarian News Agency, set up an organization of 
their own, the Hungarian News Agenc)'s Journalists 
Chamber, presumably to stand up for objectivity in the 
face of external pressures. 

Journalism Education 

Education of journalists in Hungar) was the near- 
moiiopol), until recently, of the National Association of 
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Hungarian Journalists. All journalists were required to 
enroll in courses offered by the Association. No school 
of journalism or communications has existed in 
Hungary since 1956. Changes, however, are planned. 
The Lorand Eotvos University in Budapest (ELTE) is 
proceeding with plans to start a journalism proj^rani. 
First courses began in September 1990, while a full- 
fledged major in communications should be in place by 
1992, according to Pal Tamas, one of the projects orga- 
nizers. 

In the meantime, ELTE will be cooperating with 
MUOSZ in providing instruction to would-be journal- 
ists on a provisional basis. About 150 students will 
receive three months of schooling, beginning in 
September 1990 under this program. Although Gabor 
Bencsik of MUOSZ stated in an interview that the 
Association intended to proceed for the next several 
years with its course offerings, financial problems might 
make this impossible. 

In the southern Hungarian city of Pecs, mean- 
while, the English department of Janus Pannonius 



University plans to expand its already-existing program 
in mass media studies. It may receive assistance from 
American public and private sources. The University in 
Szeged, not far from Pecs, is also planning to begin a 
journalism program. The College of Cinema and 
Theatre in Budapest has been offering instruction in 
cinematography for some time. 

Generally, Hungary s education of journalists is in 
flux. A surprising number of institutions have started 
thinking seriously about founding new programs, 
although it seems too early to say how serious or feasi- 
ble all these proposals are and what philosophical and 
pedagogical approaches they will take. The Hungarians, 
along with the Czechoslovaks and Poles, are discussing 
the creation of a Central European University, a post- 
graduate school that may well offer instruction in jour- 
nalism (please see the report on media in 
Chechoslovakia). 

Broadcasting 
Hungarian broadcasting is generally quite good. 
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News programs are fairly ob|eLtive in their co\erage, 
Jcspi tc occasional allegations of go\crnmcni prcs:>urc to 
cast a favorable light on its policies. There are many 
news talk shows that candidly address the days most 
contentious issues. There is probabi) an overabundance 
of news talk shows, according to Janos Horvat, a televi- 
sion news personality^ and senior adviser at MT\'. This 
is largely due to the pohtital turmoil that Hungar) has 
gone through in recent years as well as to the fact that 
news talk shows are \er) inexpensive to produce. 

Ah in the other countries we examined, Hungary 
finds domestic television productions — short come- 
dies, made-for-TV movies, documentaries and the like 
— to be dauntingly expensive. It is much more eco- 
nomical to buy entertainment programming abroad 
The Hungarians import about 65 percent of their 
entertainment programming. Of this 65 percent, about 
half comes from the countries comprising the former 
East bloc — they have a programming exchange 
arrangement whereby each lends programs to the others 
free of charge. The other 50 percent of imported pro- 
gramming is bought from the West. Hungarian televi- 
sion has extensive sports coverage. 

Technology 

The Press 

Many of Hungary's printing hicilities are antiquat- 
ed. In general, they use East German and Italian equip- 



ment as well as machiner) dating from the turn of the 
ccntur). Often the quality of paper is not well suited to 
the printing equipment at hand. Newsroom technolo- 
gy', however, is probably the best in Eastern Europe. For 
the most p. l, this is because the hard currency that for- 
eign investors have injected into Hungarian newspapers 
has enabled them to buy top-quality equipment at 
world market prices. Newly founded newspapers gener- 
ally have starf^ed off with good equipment. A'/zr/r, for 
instance, has Apple desktop publishing facilities and 
IBM accounting equipment. The state of technology' at 
the rural regional newspapers is much more primitive. 

Broadcasting 

Broadcasting technology in Hungary, as elsewhere 
in Eastern Europe, was neglected over past decades, 
mostly because o{ a lack of money. Production facilities 
need to be updated, particularly cameras. Much of die 
equipment that has accumulated over the years is 
incompatible with other equipment and with newly 
emerging broadcast technology. Hungarian television 
faced the question of whether and when to make the 
crossover from SECAM to PAL (please see the relevant 
discussion in the Czechoslovak section). According to 
Janos Horvat of M^FY, what Hungarian television news 
needs most is mobile electronic ncvvsgathcring equip- 
ment, which would greatlv improve the quality oi 
broadcast news. 
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Overview of Hungarian Media: 



Print 

Daily Newspapers 

Nepszabadsag 

[Peoples Freedom] 

A former Communist Party organ, 
now 41 percent owned by West 
German Bertelsmann group. Many 
Hungarians aill it the best and most 
impartial newspaper in Hungary 
today 

Magyar Nemzet 

[Hungarian Nation] 
A former organ of the Patriotic 
Peoples Front, a grouping of nomi- 
nally independent political parties 
that followed Communist orders. It 
was known in the 1980s as a liberal, 
sometimes daring, paper that was 
constantly pushing for change. 
Currently looking for a foreign 
investor, but locked in a dispute with 
the Hungarian government over who 
that investor should be. 

Magyar Hirlap 

[Hungarian Courier] 
A former official paper of the 
Hungarian government. It is known 
as a solid, reliable reporter of the 
news. Now 40 percent is owned by 



Maxwell Communications. 

Pesri Hirlap 

[Pest Courier] 

A new paper founded in 1990, 
reportedly on the verge of bankrupt- 
cy. Chatty, but informative and reli- 
able. Privately owned. 

Kurir 

[Courier] 

Started in 1990, it is a popular paper 
published in both morning and 
afternoon editions. Privately owned; 
an Austrian firm holds a 20 percent 
stake. Equipped with modern facili- 
ties, well-paid reporters and man- 
agers who know their business. 

Esti Hirlap 

[Evening Courier] 

Another popular paper, but one pub- 
lished for years under the 
Communist regime. Recently 
acquired by Robert Mcmvcll. 

Mai Nap 

[Today] 

Also a popular paper, started within 
the past year. Partially owned by 
Rupert Muidoch. 



Others: 

Provincial dailies, serving the local 
cities and the surrounding country- 
side. Magyar Forum [Hungarian 
Foru a new weekly launched by 
the Hungarian Democratic Forum, a 
winner in March's parliamentary 
elections, was forced to suspend 
publication because of poor sales. 

Weeklies 

Heti Vilaggazdasag 

[Weekly World Economy] 
A newsmagazine with an economic 
focus, consciously modeled on Great 
Britains Economist. Run as a private 
enterprise since its founding in 1979, 
the magazine has a reputation for 
thorough, impartial and reliable 
reporting, both on domestic and 
international issues. 

Reform 

A new, popular magazine started in 
1988. It features splashy headlines 
and occasionally an article or two of 
substance on politics. Partially 
owned by Rupert Murdoch. 
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Sport-Plusz 

A recently launched sports magazine. 
Like Reform and Mai Nap, it is par- 
tially owned by Rupert Murdoch. 

Otlet 

[Idea] 

Well-known business maga/ine. 

Beszelo 

[Speaker] 

Political weekly, with commentary 
on both domestic and international 
events. Loosely affiliated with 
SZDSZ, a liberal party currently in 
the opposition. 

Magyar Narancs 

[Hungarian Orange] 
Political bi-weekly, with articles on 
cultural affairs as well. Affiliated with 
FIDESZ, the League of Young 
Democrats, an opposition party. 

Kepes 7 

]Illiistrated 7] 

Picture magazine, with feature arti- 
cles and apolitical stories. 

Magyarorszag 

[Hungary] 

A glossy magazine with broad appeal. 
Other: 

Numerous magazines on culture, lit- 
erature, sports, hobbies and health. 

Montliiies 

2000 

A new publication, recendy lau'^ched 
by Heti Vilaggazdasag. The focus is 
on intellectual and cultural issues. It 
is reportedly suffeiing from financial 
difficulties. 
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Playboy 

Hungarian edition of the American 
magazine, begun this past year. 
Printed in Austria on expensive 
glossy paper and sold, apparently at a 
profit, throughout Hungary. 

Ocher: 

Cultural and political digest, reviews 
and the like. 

Broadcasting 

Television 

Magyar Tclcvizio 

/ Hungarian Television ] 
Consisting of two state-owned chan- 
nels, it IS broadcast mostly in the 
afternoons and evenings. There is a 
mixture of domestic and foreign pro- 
gramming, and news programs are 
consciously modeled after American 
news shows. It is undergoing great 
upheaval because of budget cuts, new 
directors and charges of politiciza- 
tion. 

Nap TV 

[Sun TV] 

A private television station owned by 
the publishers of Reform and Mai 
Nap. It airs for only a few hours each 
day on Hungarian Televisions fre- 
quency. 
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Balaton Channel 

A private television station, broad- 
casting in German, that caters to the 
German summer tourists at Lake 
Balaton. 

Radio 

Magyar Radio 

[Hungarian Radio] 
It has several stare-owned channels 
that broadcast news, music, and 
Hungarian programming almost 
continuously. It is overstaffed and 
struggling with budget cuts. 

Radio Danubius 

A nationwide private station origi- 
nally based on Hungarys l^ke Bala- 
ton. Initially broadcast in German to 
serve the tourist population, it is 
now broadcast in Hungarian. 

Radio Juventus Balaton 

Another private station of Lake 
Balaton. Started operations in 1 989. 

Radio Calypso 

A private station in Budapest, a city 
in the south of Hungary. 

Radio Bridge 

A private station based in Budapest. 
Uses Voice of America material. 

Other: 

Numerous local radio and television 
studios, owned by local city or coun- 
ty councils, and broadcasting for 
only a few hours each week. 



Media Contacts 



Budapest 


Attila Kollo 


Pal Tamas 




Media Director 


Scientific Director, MKI 


Gabor Bencslk 


Hungarian Television 


Akademia utca 17 


Secretary General of the Association 


tcl: (36-1) 153-2749 


H-1054 Budapest 


of Hungarian Journalists (MUOSZ) 




tel: 36-1-1752-537,36-1-1531-115 


Andrassy ut 101 


Laszlo Martlnak 


fax: 36-1-1754-891 


H-1368 Budapest 


Chief of International Department 




tel: 36-1-1423-361 


Hungarian 1 V 


Bruce Annstrong 




Szabadsag ter 17 


U.S. Embassy 


Jozsef Horvath 


H-1810 Budapest 


International Secretary of MUOSZ 




Judit Abri 


Gyorgy Bale 


Manager, Maxwell Communications 


Steven R. Kopitz 


Senior Adviser 


Maxwell Communication Corp. pic 


Partner, KM Associates 


Hungarian TV 


Forum Hotel 


Bajvivo utca 8, III cm., 4 


tel: 36-1-153-2053, 36-1-153-3200 


Budapest 


H-1027 Budapest 


fax: 36-1-131-0156 


tel: 36-1-1178-088 


tcl: 36-1-121-7117 




fax: 36-1-1179-808 


fax: 36-1-135-9628 


Andras Szekfu 






Researcher, Hungarian Public 


Janes Horvat 


Ghris Matthiesen 


Opinion Polling Institute 


Senior Adviser 


Partner KM Associates 


Erkel utca 20, II cm. 12 


Hungarian Television 




H-1092 Budapest 


1810 Budapest 


Zoitan Jakab 


tel: 36-1-1376-946 


Hungary 


Senior Adviser, Hungarian TV 






Szabadsag ter 1 7 


Endre Aczel 




tel: 36-1-1533-200, 36-1-1 123-801 


Former Co-Ediior in Chief, Kunr 




fax: 36-1-1328-514 


(now a free-lance journalist) 






Tamas Szecsko 






Director, Hungarian Public Opinion 






Polling (MKI) 






Akademia utca 17 






H-1054 Budapest 
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Yugoslavia 

Population: 22,274,000 (1980) 

Area: 255,892 sq.km. (98,800 sq.mi.) 

GNP: D98 1.667 billion (US $53,790 billion) (1979) 

Literacy Rate: 80.3% 

Language(s): Serbo-Croatian, Slovene, Macedonian 
Currency: The dinar 
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YuQOslavia' 

In Context 



Apart from the Soviet Union, Yugoslavia is proba- 
bly the most ethnically heterogeneous country in 
Europe. This is not a nation of the happy melting pot. 
The relations between the country's ethnic groups have 
ranged from wary cooperation to violent hatred ever 
since Yugoslavia was created in 1918. The southeastern 
corner of Europe and the Balkans had been the tinder- 
box of Europe throughout the later 19th century until 
World War I, which was ignited by the assassination of 
the Hapsburg Archduke Ferdinand by a Bosnian fanatic 
in Sarajevo. 

When the victorious powers of that war convened 
the Paris Peace Conference in 1918, one of the main 
points on their agenda was to settle the convoluted 
political picture in southeastern Europe. They decided 
to fulfill .!ie national aspiration of the South Slav popu- 
lations by uniting them in a large national state — 
Yugoslavia. 

"Yugo" means south. Southeastern Europe, how- 
ever, is a quilted patchwork of ethnic groups, and 
inevitably large numbers of non-south Slavs, including 
Albanians and Hungarians, were encompassed in 
Yugoslavia, often to their displeasure. Furthermore, the 
southern Slavic groups themselves, including Serbs, 
Bosnians, Slovenes, Croats and Montenegrins, have 
shown only limited propensity to get along with one 
another. 

Yugoslavia is a country blessed with majestic 
geography. On the Dalmatian coast rugged escarpments 
direcdy abut the sandy shores of the Adriatic. The beau- 
ty of the landscape and the warm climate have made 
Yugoslavia a favorite vacation getaway for both East and 
West Europeans. The flood of German marks that the 
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tourist industry offered was one of the inducements for 
the Yugoslavs to open their country to Westerners when 
the rest of Eastern Europe was shut behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Under the leadership of Marshal Tito (1953- 
1980), Yugoslavia moved away from the Stalinist- model 
economy. It reduced the role of central planning, wel 
comed foreign investors and opened its borders to the 
free movement of labor. For business purposes, the 
dinar, Yugoslavia's currency, was even made convertible 
into German mai ks and U.S. dollars. Thus the 
Yugoslavs began to confront in the 1970s the sorts of 
economic issues that the Poles and the Czechs are only 
beginning to tackle today. 

This receptiveness to a free market economy, cou- 
pled with Titos open defiance of the Soviet Union and 
espousal of the nonalignment policy, caused Westerners 
to regard Yugoslavia as a special case, not quite part of 
the Eastern bloc. But today much of the optimism that 
reigned during those first years of openness to the West 
has evaporated. 

A good deal of the Western capital that was 
poured into Yugoslavia was squandered on prestigious 
but ultimately unprofitable ventures. Economic takeoff 
never took place, and by the end of last year the econo- 
my was in shambles — the inflation rate soared to 
1,500 percent while the standard of living continued to 
decline at an average of 10 percent per year. 

Meanwhile, Tito, the great and stoic figure who 
had held heterogeneous Yugoslavia together for so many 
years, had pa5sed from the scene, and the 19-member 
collective presidency established to take his plate soon 
became a paragon of inept government. 
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Under the strain of economic decline, all the 
long-repressed ethnic animosities began to bubble to 
the surface, l^he Slovenians in the north are a wealdiy 
people whose work ethic and penchant for Alpine 
chalets IS reminiscent of the Austrians. Making up onI\ 
8 percent of the population, they began to complain 
diat since chey produced 20 percent of the GNP and 25 
percent of exports, they were unfairly being asked to 
support the South. Slovenia more properly belongs in 
Western Europe, man> argued, and might just as well 
secede from \ugosIavia and join the EEC, or perhaps 
form an economic union with the Austrians. Indeed, 
when one visits the Albanian aieas of Kosovo, which 
reminds one of Turke), it s hard to imagine that the> 
belong to the same country as Slovenia. 

I hc federal government first responded to such 
seeessionist ealLs b> granting Yugoslavia's six republies 
more politieal autonomy. Free elections were held in 
Slovenia, and the Slovenes responded b> throwing out 
the Communists and electing a government devoted to 
a policy of greater autonomy, or even secession. The 
Republic of Croatia, Yugoslavia's seeonJ largest repub- 
lic» with about 20 percent of the country's population, 
soon followed suit. 

In Belgrade, the capital of the Serbian Republic as 
well as of the federal government, the^e attacks on 
Yugoslav unity were often perceived as attacks on 
Serbia. Comprising over 36 percent of the population, 
the Serbs are by far the largest ethnic group in 
Yugoslavia and have played a dominant role since the 
country's birth in 1918. 

With Serbian ethnie ehauvinism again on the rise, 
the Communist Part) in Serbia eeased to stand for 
Communism as mueh as it began to stand for Serbian 
nationalism. l<cd b) an able demagogue in Slobodan 
Milosevic, it began to divert attention from the coun- 



try's economic woes to what the Serbs perceived as the 
arrogance and temerity^ of the smaller ethnic groups, 

Milosevic had no problem finding chars of ethnic 
hostility to stoke, for even within Yugoslavia's republics 
the ethnic makeup is mixed. Milosevic complained that 
the Serbs in Kosovo were being cheated by Albanians, 
.nd that Serbs in Croatia were being mistreated by 
Croats. 

In the republics that have removed the Com- 
munists from power, the removal represented as much a 
revolt against the notion of Yugoslavia itself as against 
Communism. This was not a Velvet Revolution 
inspired b> the Jeffersonian Ideals that moved the 
Czechs, but national disintegration inspired by ethnic 
chauvinism. 

The media in Yugoslavia, once a beacon oi liberal- 
ism, have largely been transformed Into weapons In this 
struggle between regions and nationalities. Politikay 
once a highly respected weekly, has become the mouth- 
piece of Serb strongman Milosevic. In Kosovo, the 
Milosevic Serbs purged the media of ethnic Albanians. 
Albanian- language services on radio and television have 
ceased operations. In Slovenia, Dernockracijay the most 
successful independent newspaper launched in 
Yugoslavia, takes a separatist tone. Editors at the 
Slovene weekly Delo complain that authorities in 
Ljubljana lean on them if their articles are not suffi- 
ciently pro-Slovene and anti-Serb. The Croatian gov- 
ernment similarly mong-arms Its press. 

With this undeclared ethnic war going on, it is 
hardly surprising that the Yugoslavs have not been able 
to undertake the sweeping reforms that have character- 
ized Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary. Once the 
favorite of Western observers, Yugoslavia his gone from 
being the reform trailblazer of Eastern Europe to the 
regions laggard. 
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Legal Structure and Legal Developments 

The Yugoslav media leaders we interviewed this 
summer were by and large uninterested in media law. 
This was the case in the other East European capitals 
we visited as well. Duska Jovanic, the editor of Duga, a 
bi-weekly political magazine, Gabor Bodis editor of 
Naploy an independent publication from the auto- 
nomous province of Novi Sad, and Mirko Klarin, edi- 
tor of BorbUy Yugoslavia's most prestigious daily, all 
agreed that power relationships within Yugoslavia 
would be more important in determining the press's 
possibilities than statutes of law. 

Perhaps this cynicism regarding the legal code in 
Eastern Europe stems from the experience of 
Communist rule over the last 40 years. The 
Communists made it abundantly clear that it is possible 
to have seemingly enlightened laws on the boob yet use 
insidious and covert means to strangle freedom and 
openness. The East European bureaucrats excelled at 
setting up informal censorship mechanisms while 
pointing to a legal code that stated there was no formal 
censorship. 

Press Law 

The Yugoslav Constitution of 1974, which is for 
the most part still in effect, guarantees freedom of the 
press while at the same time stipulates that the press 
ought to serve the general political aims of the 
Communist Party. In practice this means that all media 
in Yugoslavia were controlled by an organization called 
the "Socialist Alliance," a tool of the Communist Party 
and the publisher of every legal newspaper, magazine 
and journal in the country. 



The criminal code also included provisions which 
barred publication of material that might damage 
frienJy relations betv/een, or offend the honor of, the 
nations various ethnic groups. The code contained no 
guarantees of freedom of information, and journalists 
who published pieces that the government perceived as 
insulting could easily be jailed. But on the whole the 
Yugoslav Communist government was much less conse- 
quential in stifling dissenting voices than the Czech 
Communist regime, for instance. As a result, the 
Yugoslavs grew used to a degree of pi ess freedom under 
the old regime (though the degree was determined by 
the authorities), and the underground newspaper scene 
that characterized Prague never developed in Belgrade 
— partly because it never had to. 

Although the old press laws remain on the books, 
they quickly become moot as Yugoslavia unravels as a 
society. The individual parliaments of YugosUvi^is six 
republics have simply taken press issues into the,> own 
hands. The Socialist Alliance has ceased to ehist, and 
the separate parliaments have begun to act as publishers 
of the newspapers in their republics. Newspapers that 
air the views of the central government are now pub- 
lished by the Federal Assembly 

A new federal press law is currendy circulating in 
draft form and may be passed into law soon. The new 
law will probably require the registration of new publi- 
cations and provide for ov ht committees as well as 
security and freedom of uuormation considerations. 
Thus Yugoslavia is not likely to see a liberal press law of 
the type the neo-Jeffersonians in Prague are drafting, 
but it will be an improvement over ihe law currently in 
force. Some of Yugoslavia^ more independent-minded 
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republics, cbpeLially Slovenia aiiJ Croatia, arc likciv to 
dispute ihc validiry of diis new federal press law in their 
territories. 

In Serbia, the Communists still hold the reigns of 
power and do not hesitate to crack down on what thev 
regard as renegade media when they Feel the situation 
warrants it. Jovanic, Gabor and Klarin were probabl) 
on target when the) indicated that, in the absence oF 
pressure, the Communists are not likely to draK a press 
law that would force them to relinquish an) power to 
the press. In July* Serbian authorities had a Killing out 
with journalists in the autonomous province of 
Vojvodina (a part of Serbia), and summarily dismissed 
all the editors of the state-run television, radio and press. 

Broadcasting Law 

Most of the broadcasting in Yugoslavia is con- 
trolled by the governments of Yugoslavia s six regional 
republics. Each has a separate broadcasting system over 
which the fedeial government can e.xert litde control. 
The six stations are: TV-Radio Belgrade (Serbia), I V- 
Radio Zagreb (Croatia), TV-Radio Ljubljana 
(Slovenia), TV-Radio Sarajevo (Bosnia-Herzegovina), 
IV-Radio Skopje (Macedonia) and IV-Radio Titograd 
(Montenegro). TV-Radio Novi Sad (Vojvodina) and 
T\'- Radio Pnstina (Kosovo) also exist,- under the gener- 
al authority of Belgrade. Yugoslavia has no unified fed- 
eral system akin to Czechoslovakia's television company 
(CSlV 

The PVderal Seci^ariat for information still con- 
trols a small part of the state- run radio and television, 
but for the most part the governments of die republics 
are now the administrators of state broadcasting — 
another indication of the decentralizing forces at woik 
m Yugoslavia. I he Federal Secretariat still runs TAN- 
JUG, the official Wigoslav press a^cnc>. The Secretariat 
has recently indicated that it intends to convert its 
media holdings into stock corporations, a portion of 
whose shares ma) be available to foreign investors. In 
bioad terms, Yugoslav broadcasting is not being priva- 
tized, but decentralized. I he federal government seems 
to be trying to get out of its old broadcasting ventures. 

Indepmdent Broadcasting 

Purely private and independent broadcasting ini- 
tiatives have )et to touch Yugoslavia, but tentative steps 
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are being taken to loosen the states control over radio 
and television broadcasting. In some cases this means 
that the state is privatizing some of its broadcasting 
properties. In other cases the state is retaining owner- 
ship of stanons but turning over the day-to-day opera- 
tions to private individuals. In yet other cases the state 
I.-* tr)ing to establish some new broadcasting ventures 
which are to be run independently of the state. Of 
course, none of this is the same as having actual private 
ownership and constitutionally guaranteed freedom to 
broadcast. 




Most of the interesting broadcasting develop- 
ments are centered in Belgrade. Studio B, a state-owned 
radio operation that has been run without subsidies and 
according to free market principles for the past 20 years, 
is now beginning to privatize. At the same time, it is 
planning to increase the number of channels it broad- 
casts from three to four. I he new fourth station will 
broadcast mostly Western music about 12 hours per 
day. 

Radio B-92,- a Belgrade ladio station owned by 
the Belgrade Youdi Association, hopes to become a pri- 
v.ttely held stock company by September 1990. It 
broadcasts brief news summaries and Western music 1 5 
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hours daily, and airs American Music Television pro- 
gramming (MT\0 the remaining nine hours. In Rijeka, 
a Croatian city along the coast of the Adriatic, an inde- 
pendent radio station is already operating and another 
independent station is expected to open soon in 
Slovenia. 

In television, there are similar developments. 
Studio B» me»::'-ned eirlier, is planning to start its own 
television station m September 1990 to be called 
"Independent TV" Initially it will broadcast for just 
two hours in the morniii^ and pao hours in the after- 
noon and will reach about 2.5 million viewers who live 
in a 60-kilometer radius around Belgrade. 

But Studio B*s experience late this spring is 
indicative of the soft ground upon which freedom of 
the press is built in Yugoslavia. A party to celebrate 
Independent T\^s first day on the air was held at the 
station on May 28, 1990. As the long-anticipated 
moment approached and Independent TV began its 
first broadcast, police filled the station and Independent 
TV was shut down — live, on the air. For about a year, 
Belgrade also has had T\'^ Politika, which is more care- 
Ril than Studio B in adhering to the government line. 

The Federal Government's Information Offensive 

This past year the federal government has begun 
to recognize the need to combat the rapid disintegra- 
tion of the Yugoslav polity, which has both accompa- 
nied and been encouraged by the decentralization of the 
media. In June the federal government elaborated upon 
its plans for an ^'information offensive" — the 
establishment of a new federal media system. This feder- 
al system will try to counter the rampant nationalism 
particularly in the current media scene. It will also tr\' to 
impart an all -Yugoslav perspective in several languages. 

A federal television channel, Yutel, is to begin 
broadcasting in September 1990. It will start with one 
or two hours daily, and increase to six houis at the 
beginning of 1991. Broadcasts at first will be in Serbo- 
Croatian, Slovenian and Macedonian, then eventually 
in English. No use of Albanian, Hungarian or other 
Yugoslav minority languages is planned. A satellite pro- 
gram meant to reach Western Europe and the Middle 
East is being considered as well. The television station 
will be organi/xd as a stock company* the majority of 
whose shares will be held by the federal government, 
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though foreign investors would be welcome. In addi- 
tion, an international shortwave service, something like 
Deutsche Welle, is planned. 

In the print media, a daily newspaper is expected 
to begin in October. It will probably be a revamped ver- 
sion of Borbay the influential Belgrade paper known for 
its generally unbiased, all -Yugoslav perspective. The 
paper will be organized as a stock company and will 
publish in Serbo-Croatian* Slovene, Macedonian and 
English. A weekly newsmagazine and a bi-weekly semi- 
official review of federal policy are also in the works. 

Frequency Allocation 

One means by which the government can retain a 
measure of control over broadcasting is through fre- 
quency allocation. At present it is managed by the state- 
run television organizations, which in turn are 
controlled b) the republic and federal governments, 
rhe Yugoslavs have not yet developed any independent 
bod) akin to our Federal Communications Commis- 
sion (FCC). Would-be independent broadcasters 
encountered great difficulties in being assigned frequen- 
cies until recently, especially in Serbia. Over the course 
of the summer, however, the authorities seemed to 
become more amenable to expediting frequency alloca- 
tion. There is also talk of establishing some new body 
in 1991 to handle frequcnc) allocation. 

Privatization of the Media 

Privatization of the state-run media is proceeding 
rapidly. The big state publishing houses are being bro- 
ken into smaller units, converted into stock companies, 
and transferred to employees through a system in which 
employees receive stock in the new corporation as part 
of each month's wages. This is going on at Dugdy Studio 
B and B-92 right now. 

''Social property," the form of ownership that 
characterized Yugoslavia under its system of so-called 
"worker self-management," is slated to phase out within 
the next two years, according to a recent statement by 
Ante Markov ic, head of the federal government. 

Independent Press 
In addition to the political party publications that 
are so common in Eastern Europe, new and indepen- 
dent publications are beginning to proliferate in 
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Yugosla\ia. but tlic\ arc paltry in number compared to 
the irKlcpciiucril pioN lu Poland and ! luagan. MdU 
hnredd (Small r.conum)) i.s a Bclgradc-bascd business 
publication that has been publishing for some time. It 
\vas tlic first full) pri\ate publication in Yugosla\ia. 
\iffUtuprtivd (Self-Management )» a non-aligned political 
niaga/ine. has been publishing MHce the beginning of 
!')*)(). It IS based in No\i Sad. capital of \bj\odina. and 
has a circulation of 1 C»()00. 

There are also plaiu to de\elop a weekly maga/ine 
[hat vu)uld covei both Yugoslav and world news* some- 
i h I n g h I Iff it o\ Xtn eek. h would be cal led I h'fNe 
{ linu) and start publication in October. The people 
behind thiN venture have some ol Y 'goslaxias best jour- 
nalists lined up already. 

in contrast to C;Acho.slovaki.K most political parn 
newspapers in Yugenlavia appear onl\ weekly or month- 
U. I hc\ are mo.st numerous where new parties ha\e 
sprung up. in places such as Slo\enia, Creiatia and 
Serbia. Deffiokuittjd. a bi weeklv published in Belgrade 
bv a liberal-centrist pan», had [uiblished 10 is.sues b) 
late Jul) 1990 and sold 2S.000 cop-es. 

Business and Economics of the Media 
Ownership 

Ix)ng before Poland e)r C>/echoslo\akia. Yugoslavia 
ni.ide tenta(i\e steps temard a more NX ester n-sn le econ- 
i»mv. Cio\ernment ownership of businesses was not .is 
absolute as in those e)ther countries. For instance, the 
^uge»slavs set up iheir special form of "social propert)," 
which e.s.sentiall) implied worker self management and 
that in return for their labor gave workers a share in a 
particular enterprise's profits, hi additu^n. more pri\atc 
ownership was permitted in Yugosla\ia than in other 
kast ku I ope an cuun tries. 1 hus three forms of own 
vrship currentl) coexist there, state ownership, social 
pro[)erty and pr...ue ownership. 

An) of the media properties owned b\ the I'ederal 
Secretaria' are ob\iousl) state owned. Currentl) the 
Secretariat is tr\mg to iid the .state of these properties 
hv turning them into joint stock \entures. The go\ern 
nientse)! the regamal republics are also obMou.sl) media 
i)vvners. ha\mg control of the stare broadcasting .s).s- 
tenis. ^utel is a new federa' bre)adcasting initiati\e being 
pLtniud m Belgrade that 'vill be state -owned. Bofhd, the 
newsfvper thai has long .ser\ed as the mouthpiece for 
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the government, is also state-ow ned. 

The publishing houses are the best cxaniplcs of 
social propert). In theory the) are owned b) the people 
who work there. Papers like Deloox Polttika a\c theoret 
icall) the propert) of the workers at the publishing 
houses. Herein lies the complication* If Delo wanted to 
pri\.iti/.e or attract i foreign investor, who woulel sign 
on behalf of the publishing house and the newspaper? 
An editor? One of the business managers? One of die 
workers on the printing presses? And where would the 
mone) put up b) the foreign iinestor go? If the news- 
paper takes on debt, who is responsible for paying it 
off? Further complications of social propert) surface. If 
the newspaper and publishing house arc social propert), 
what about the actual building where the printing goes 
on? VC'hat about the land where the building is located? 
riiese arc all questions funela mental to the conduct of 
VCcstern-st)le business and the) ha\e all been swept 
under the rug b)' the Yugoslavs for too long. The gener- 
al pattern so far has been to pri\atize social propert)' by 
breaking the enterprise, such as a publishing house, into 
smaller parts, then giving employees stock as part of 
each moncIVs wages. 

Private ownership is the n)ost comprehensible 
form of ownership and is gradually becoming the norm 
in ^'ugosla\ia. In new^papering, Saplo and StWumpniVii 
are examples of pri\ate ownership. In broadcasting. 
Studio B and B-92, among others, are privately e)w ned. 
But e\en in these cases the legal boundaries are fogg). 
VClio owns the buildings where the) are located? To 
whom should the rent be paid? I he ejuestions are end- 
less. 

Because of this state of confusion, as well as the 
prjhibiti\e l.iws, foreign investment in Yugosla\ia's 
media has been negligible. Robeit Maxwell his explored 
possibiliues for investment recently, but has not made 
any purchases. The managers of Studio B, Milorad 
Rogano\ic, \1adan R.idosa\lje\ ic. and Zoran Aniar said 
that they knew of no foreign conipan) planning to 
est.iblish itself m Yugosla\ i as electronic media. 

I he new draft iiiedia l.i\v allegedly carries (he stip- 
ulation that foreign investment m Yugoslav media ma) 
not exceed 25 pei ^Mit of an enterprise. While this is a 
modification of the current l.iw» vvhich prohibits foreign 
ownership of the media, the 25 percent limitation will 
definitel) ha\e a dampening efTe\t on 'Western interest 
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in the Yugoslav media. Federal Se^retar) for 
Information Darko Mann stated In an interview that 
although die current draft of the media law places the 
25 percent cap on foreign ownership, this figure ma) be 
revised upward in the coming mondis. 

Newsprint 

Paper is now a market eommodit)' in Yugosla\ia, 
a\ailable to anyone who ean pa) for it. Runawa) infla- 
tion has caused some problems .^br publishers, but no 
more than for any other sector of the economy. None of 
the nevvspaper people we interviewed seemed particu- 
larly concerned about newsprint supply. 

Distribution 

Distribution of newspapers is generally in the 
hands of die larg*: state -run publishing houses that pro- 
duce the papers. An efTeeti\e monopoly on distribution 
of newspapers and magazines exists m the republics. In 
Serbia, the publishing houses oi Politika and BorLi take 
care of their own distribution. The following publica- 
tions are all distributed b) their own publishing houses. 
In Slovenia, Delo, in Croatia, Vjesnik; and in 
Montenegro, PobeeLh The present distribution system 
reinforces the insularity of the various republics. There 
is no distribution system to cover the whole of 
Yugoslavia and, as a result, no truly national newspaper. 

Distribution can be used for political purposes. 
For example, if anti-Serbian sentiment is running high 
in Croatia, the Croats might refuse to distribute Borba, 
a Belgrade daily which is the closest thing Yugoslavia 
has to a national paper. Subscribing to newspapers 
through the mail, common in Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary, was never a tradition in Yugoslavia, people go 
to newsstands to purchase nev ^^apers and magazines. 
Independent newspapers often have difficulty getting 
their publications into these newsstands and must often 
commission street vendors to hawk their product. 

Readership 

As in most East European countries, newspaper 
sales have fallen off in recent months to about 1.7 mil- 
lion newspapers sold dauy. The primary rea.,cn for this 
in Yugoslavia is the astronomical inflation, but the 
newspaper media feel that they could definitely not 
charge more per copy v/ithout further undermining 



sales. Aetual readership numbers are unknown, but it 
!~ia^ been ituCcd dial some atubulous {cadets with lunit- 
ed funds have taken to renting newspapers. For a fee. 
die) take a newspaper from the newsstand and return it 
at an appointed time. 

Party newspapers in particular have been hurt by 
the recent decline in readership. An exception to this 
pattern is in pornography, whieh has emerged as a sue- 
ecssfiil braneh of independent, private-seetor publish- 
ing. 

Advertising 

Advertising is more developed in Yugoslavia than 
anvwhere else in Eastern Europe. Slovenia in particular 
has a number of advertising agencies. Managers at 
Studio B, the popular private radio station in Belgrade, 
stated in an interview that they dealt with most of their 
adv erasers directly raiher than through agencies. 

Regional independence also makes "national" 
advertising difFicult. There art no Yugoslav ia-w ide pub- 
lications and no Yugoslavia-wide television, for 
instance, that would make bu)ing space or time m 
national media possible. A national ad campaign 
requires advertisers to deal with each regional station or 
publication individually. 

Quality of Journalism 

Yugoslavia under its Communist regmie enjoyed a 
quality of journalism that was superior to that of its 
East European neighbors. The government did on occa- 
sion squelch a stor) or silence a journalist not to their 
liking, but generally there was a good deal of openness 
m the media, lelevision programs, newspapers and 
magazines had a sharp ^Xcstern look that was not c\isily 
distinguisn.iole from that displayed b\ similar media in 
nearby Italy. 

Ironically, as Communist control over the country 
deteriorated, and as new non- Communist governments 
established themselves in Slovenia and Croatia, the 
quality of journalism deteriorated. Once-respectable 
publications have turned into forums for botded-up 
resentment of ethnic groups and nationalistic passions. 
The first casualty was objectivity, and the state of jour- 
nalism has suffered heavily as a consequence. 

The Serbiar.'^ were perhaps the first to let nation- 
alist blood rise. The Serb leader Slobodan Milosevic 
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began to encourage the old Serb ncwspapei Point ka to 
takt an aggtus^ivc a nil- Albanian line un Ko5u\u, an 
autonomous republic within Serbia where the Albanian 
population enjoyed tcrtani special privileges. This 
raised the specter of Serbian chauvinism, long feared b) 
the other ethnic groups in Yugoslavia, and when non- 
Communist governments came to power in Slovenia 
and Croatia, the> responded by encouraging their 
respective media to foment against Serbia. 

Thus in Yugoslavia today the media have a 
nationalistic agenda. As an example, the media in 
Belgrade, in Ljubjana (the capital of Slovenia) and 
Zagreb (the capital of Croatia) essentially will offer their 
three separate nationalist-inspired versions of the same 
event. "Journalism is not a profession in Yugoslavia; it is 
an instrument of public policy," said Pcro Simic, an 
author and journalist at Borba. 

Many Yugoslav newspapers do not hesitate to 
publish rumor and disinformation in the service of their 
ethnic cause. One example is particularly telling. After 
U.S. Senator Robert Dole criticized Serbian policy in 
Kosovo, which essentially stripped Albanians of their 
special standing and lifted the autonomous status of the 
region, Polittkay the great fighter for the Serbian cause, 
ran a heavy-handed article blasting Dole. The writer 
stated that Dole was of Albanian descent and accused 
his office of being in the pocket of the Albanian lobby 
in America. Doles office denied all of this, but no 
retraction was forthcoming from Politika. Instead, the 
Serb paper pressed on. hi a second article it alleged that 
a ^compatriot" living in the United States confirmed 
that Dole received $1.2 million from extremist 
Albanians connected to the Croatian fascist movement 
and the narcotics mafia. 

Some Yugoslav publications have thus far 
remained immune to these nationalist passions. Borba 
has managed to retain its objectivity, but has been 
penalized for it by a huge drop in readership. Xaplo as 
well continues to uphold high journalistic standards, 
but it too has suffered from a relatively limited reader- 
ship, rhe Belgrade newsmagazine Demokratija is also 
relatively objective in its coverage. The basic problem is 
not that the republican government is shoving ethnic 
chauvinism down the throats of Yugoslav media con- 
sumers, but that the Yugoslavs crave the chauvinism. 

In broadcasting it is more difficult to find objec- 



tive news reporting. The television and radio stations 
operate. d by the republics are clearly biased in their 
news coverage. B-92. iiiostiv a music station with brief 
news summaries at the top of each hour, is the only 
place one can find objectivity on the airwaves. 

Foreign Coverage aiid Specialty Joumalism 

Tlie Yugoslavs are ahead of their East European 
neighbors in foreign coverage and specialty jouriiaiisiii. 
The relative openness of Yugoslav society to contacts 
with the West stimulated a healthy interest in news 
from abn ad. Borbuy the republican broadcasting sys- 
tems and the federal broadcasting svsteni all have some 
foreign correspondents. 
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Although the state has run all the publishing 
houses, the) do not produce the dry pro-government 
piiblicat'ons one associates with state publishing under 
the more oppressive former Eastern bloc governments, 
such as in East Germany. The Yugoslavs have a smor- 
gasbord of specialized publications on computers, 
sports, tars, martial arts, psycholog)', arms and weapons, 
pets and science. Because Yugoslavia moved toward a 
more free market economy in the 1970s there is also a 
healthy supply of journalists who are able to write intel- 
ligently about that subject. 
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Journalism Education 

The education of journahsts was carried on for 
man) years at several of Yugoslavia s universities. Many 
journalists, however, have no formal iKiining, though 
this seems to be no particular handicap for them. A 
number of editors, echoing the views we heard else- 
where in Eastern Europe, expressed the opinion that 
journalists who graduated from schools of law, philoso- 
phy or histoi) were better than those from schools of 
journalism. 

Almost all those interviewed thought that the uni- 
versities would be slow in changing their Marxist- 
Leninist st)le of education. Mirko Klarin, the respected 
editor of Borba^ felt that while a contribution to jour- 
nalism education would not be unappreciated, VCestern 
aid to the Yugoslav media could be better spent else- 
where. 

Journalists Associations 
^Associations of journalists do exist in Yugoslavia, 
but have little power or prestige. This is in marked con- 
trast to the situation in Czechoslovakia. In recent years, 
opposition figures in the field of journalism have united 
to form new associations, but these are generally local 
and based on ethnic affiliation. Given the strong cen- 
trifugal forces at work in Yugoslav society today, the 
chances of establishing or working through a journal- 
ists association that encompasses the entire coimtry are 
virtually nil. An association of newspaper publishers 
exists, but Klarin and Manojio Vukotic, the chiefs at 
Borba, showed little interest in it. 

Technology 

The Press 

In terms of technology the Yugoslav press is in 
good shape. The state publishing houses had more 
access to Western equipment because the Yugoslav cur- 
rency has been convertible for some time now, allowing 



them to buy on the open market. Also, the more open 
economy permitted newspaper organizations to take 
out loans to purchase new equipment, something virtu- 
ally unheard of in Czechoslovakia or Poland. 

Print quality is generally quite crisp, and many 
papers are able to print in color. VCeekly magazines arc 
printed on glossy paper and in color and almost meet 
VCestern standards. Photographic reproduction remains 
a weak point, although the quality^ of photos generally 
puts what we saw in Czechoslovakia and Poland to 
shame. 

Since the economy has takeii a downturn, many 
of the government- run publiuuions have not been able 
to keep their technology up to date. Fax machines, for 
instance, are absent from most print and broadcast 
newsrooms. 

But some of the new independent publications 
are evidently able to scrape together enough cash to 
modernize their newsrooms. Both Demokracija in 
Slovenia and Naplo in Vojvodina have computerized 
newsrooms. Demokracija has three or four Macintosh 
stations and desktop publishing equipment. Naplo in 
Nov i Sad has several word processors and had just pur- 
chased some additional equipment, including a laser 
printer, when we met with its staff The procurement of 
such state-of-the-art equipment was not easy, however, 
the two editors had to put up their private property as 
loan collateral. Neither of the papers is able to afford 
big-ticket items, such as its own printing >ress. 

Broadcasting 

The state of technology and equipment in the 
Yugoslav broadcasting system varies from republic to 
republic. The quality of equipment in Belgrade is gen- 
eially good by East European standards. Most of the 
production equipment at Studio B dates from the 
1970s. The Yugoslavs are eager to acquire ENG 
(Electronic News Gathering). 
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Overview of Yugoslav Media: 



Slovene 

Delo 

[Work] 

Largest, best Slovene- language daily. 
Former organ of League of 
Communists, but now fairly inde- 
pendent. 

Dnevnik 

[Daily] 

Another Slovene-language daily 
based, like Deloy in Ljubljana, but 
lower quality. A Sunday edition is 
also published. 

Vecer 

f Evening/ 

The third Slovene-language daily. 
Published in Maribor. A fairly local 
paper. 

Mladina 

fYouthJ 

Weekly political maga/jne, concen- 
trating on domestic issues. Formerly 
owned by the Communist Youth 
Organization but in August 1990, 
privatization was started. Close to 
the Liberal Party, i.e., oppositional. 

Demokracija 

[Democracy] 

Privately-owned weekly, published in 
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tabloid size, started January 1990. 
Criticized by many as too close to 
the Slovenian Democratic Union, 
which is a member of the governing 
coaltion, DEMOS. 

Europa 

[Europe] 

A weekly affiliated with the 
Communists, who are now in oppo- 
sition. 

Manager 

A monthi) business maga/.inc. 
Chatty. 

Gospodarski vestnik 

[Economic Reporter] 
A weekly business magazine, pub- 
lished by the Dc/o publishing group. 

IN 

Privately-owned, weekly businK..vS 
bulletin, published in English and 
other languages. Targeted at foreign- 
ers in Yugoslavia. 

DeloX 

[WorkX] 

A new weekly, with a popular, trendy 
focus that Delo launched on August 
27, 

Gorenjski Glas 

[Voice of Upper Carniola] 
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A regional weekly, published in 
Kranj. 

Doienjski List 

[Paper of Lower Carniol^] 

A regional weekly, published in 

Novo Mesto. 

Croatia 

Vjesnik 

[Reporter] 

The largest, best Croat daily. Former 
organ of the League of Communists. 
Published in Zagreb. 

Siobodna Dalmatija 

[Free Dalmatia] 

Croat daily targeted at the coastal 
areas published in Split. 

Voce del Popolo 

[Voice of the People] 
Italian-language paper published m 
Rijeka. 

DANAS 

[Today] 

Weekly political magazine, well- 
known throughout Yugoslavia. Part 
of the V/Vi;//^ publishing group. 

START 

Bi-weekly magarJne with interviews, 
pictures and a little politics. Also part 



of Vjesnik. Printed in Verona, Italy 
because domestic printing is more 
expensive and less reliable. 

Bosnia-Hercegovina 

Oslobodenje 

[Liberation] 

Daily, published in Sarajevo. 
Serbia 

Politika 

Belgrade daily, supposedly controlled 
by Communist/Socialist Slobodan 
Milosevic and his group. 

Borba 

[Struggle] 

Belgrade daily, former organ of 
League of Communists, but now 
wid^y recognized as one of the most 
impartial newspapers in Yugoslavia. 
It uses both scripts but has a small 
circulation. 

Vecemje NovostI 

[Evening News] 

Belgrade daily, content on the light 
side. 

Duga 

Belgrade political weekly, known as 
very nationalist. 

NIN 

Belgrade political weekly. 

Politika, The International Weekly 
English-language political review 
published by Politika (see above). 

Demokratija 

[Democracy] 

Bi-weekly organ of one of Serbia's 
new polirical parties. Liberal and well 
regarded. 



Velika Srbija 

[G}eatSe>bid] 

Monthly organ of the Serbian Cetnik 
movement. Extremely nationalist. 

Srpska Rec 

[Serbian Word] 

Montly, independent magazine, 
nationalist. (Most of the new parties 
have some sort of publication, and 
there are countless non-political pub- 
lications as well.) 

Vojvodina 

Magyar Szo 

[Hungarian Word] 

Hungarian-language daily, former 
organ of League of Communists. 

Samouprava 

[Self-Management] 

Serbian monthly. Privately owned, 
independent and nationalist. 

Naplo 

[Diary] 

Hungarian-language political and 
cultural weekly. Privately owned, 
independent pnd liberal. 

Kosovo-Metohiija 

Rilindja 

Only Albanian-language daily in 
Yugoslavia. By decision of the 
Serbian Pailiament, RilirJja's publi- 
cation was suspended as of August 8, 
1990. 

Montenegro 

Pobjeda 

[Victory] 

Daily, published in the Macedonian 
language in Skopje. 



Vecer 

[Evening 

Daily, published in the Macedonian 
language in Skopje. 

broadcasting 

Television 
Regional Stations 

There are eight — one for each of 
the six republics of Yugoslavia 2nd 
one each for the two autonomous 
regions, Vojvodina and Kosovo. No 
pan-Yugoslav channel exists yet. 
There are, however, plans to create 
one called "Yutel." 

Studio B 

An independent station based in 
Belgrade. 

B-92-TV 

An independent station based in 
Belgrade. 

Other: 

There is some independent broad- 
casting based in Split. 

Radio 

Regional Stations 

1 hese are organized in the same way 
as the television stations. 

B-92-Radio 

An independent station based in 
Belgrade, which plays mosdy music. 

Other: 

Smaller independent stations are 
based in Rijeka and Slovenia. The 
Hersant group plans to link up inde- 
pendent stations. 
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Media Contacts 



Bruce Koch 


Sinisa Nikolic 


Vladan Radosavljevic 


Coun^^elor for Information and 


Editor in Chief, Samoupravay Vase 


Studio B-TV, 685-798 


Cultural Affairs 


Pelagica 9 




Embassy of the United States 




Zoran Amar 


Kneza Milosa 50 


Laslo Tot 


Studio B-TV 


Belgrade 


Editor, TV Novi Sad 




645-655 




Milorad Roganovic 




Mile isakov 


Acting Director, Studio B-TV 


Louis Sell 


Editor, TV Novi Sad 


11 001 Belgrad 


Counselor for Political Affairs 




Masarikova 5 




Gabor Bodis 


Tel 685-292, 685-680 


Ashley Wills 


Arpad Nemes 




Deputy Public Affairs Officer 


Manager and Editor, NAPLO 


Mirko Klarin 


Sekspirova 2/1 


Editor, Borba 


Barry Levin 


YU-21000 Novi Sad 




Press Attache 


Tel: 021 369-454 (also fax) 


Nenad Briski 


USIS 


Hari Stajner 


BorbaTd. 347-345 


Robert Rackmales 


Editor 


Manojlo Vukotic 


Charge D* Affaires, Ameriain 


NIN 


Editor in Chief, Borba 


Embassy 


11000 Belgrade 


11000 Belgrade 




Cetinjska 1/4 


Trg Marksa i Engelsa 7 


Milomir Marie 


Tel: 326-898 


Tel: 01 1/338-740 


Deputy Editor in Chief, Dtiga 








Vladimir Grecic 


Oarko Marin 


Duskajovanic 


Institute of International Politics 


Federal Secretary for Information 


Editor, Duga 


and Economics 






25, Madedonska St. 


Dusan Lovrensky 




11000 Belgrade 


Chefde Cabinet, SIV-3 




Tel: 321-433,325-612 
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PredragSimic VesnaPesic Vojislav Kostunica 

Institute for Inrernarional Politics Association for a Yugoslav Acting Editor in Chief. Demokratija 

and Economics Democratic Initiative 

Bratislav Grubaci 

Group discussions also held with thcT Aleksandar Vucmic Editor, Tanjug 

following people: Editor, B-92 Youth Radio 

Nenad Briski 

Chief Foreign Editor, Borba 
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Task Force 
Conclusions and Recommendations 



Virtually all Westerners who 
have looked seriously (or even super- 
ficially) at the needs of the emerging 
free press in Central and Eastern 
Europe come to the same general 
conclusion: The needs for resources 
of all kinds are urgent. They range 
from th** basics — like newsprint, 
copy machines and tape recorders — 
to big-ticket items like presses, 
broadcast equipment and computers. 
In addition, there are harder to price 
but clearly expensive education and 
training needs, both managerial and 
editorial. 

Many such inventories have 
appeared, and while well intentioned 
they often fail to sort out priorities or 
to identify the most profound needs. 
It is important to consider what 
activities in Eastern Europe ought to 
be undertaken by philanthropies as 
opposed to private enterprise and 
government agencies. Put simply, 
who should do what? 



It is well to remember that, in 
the long run, the market economy 
media will function on the basis of 
supply and demand. There may be 
exceptions, of course, like state-run 
broadcasting, a feature common 
throughout Europe, both East and 
West. In many of the reports and 
assessments referred to earlier, there 
is an image of Central and Eastern 
Europe as somewhat disconnected 
beggar nations, ready for any kind of 
handout from the West. This is an 
inaccurate picture as one learns by 
looking closely at the region. The 
Czech leadership, for example, has 
asked not for money but for Western 
expertise and technical assistance. 
And a number of large West 
European entrepreneurs have hardly 
waited to start joint ventures and are 
looking for more. Seven regional 
dailies in Hungary, for example, went 
from Communist Party control to 
the roster of the German publishing 
giant Axel Springer overnight, with- 
out any nurturing by governments or 
foundations. 



And, even in the most turbu- 
lent and fragile environments. 
Western media entrepreneurs have 
explored options. For example, 
Rupert Murdoch traveled by heli- 
copter to central Bucharest in the 
midst of the Romanian re\'olution in 
December 1989. Whether this is 
desirable or not is yet another ques- 
tion, but the reality is that many of 
the needs of East European media 
will eventually be addressed by the 
private sector, whose capabilities far 
exceed those of philanthropists or 
even governments. 

With regard to resources, one 
might argue oi course, that every- 
thing is needed and needed now, and 
that it does not make any difference 
who does what. But such a haphaz- 
ard approach has the pitfal's of lead- 
ing to both a fragmentation of efforts 
and undue concentration on helping 
just a few high-profile media ven- 
tures. In summer 1990, for instance, 
three Western media experts were 
ensconced in Budapest's Forum 
Hotel waiting to meet and advise a 
manager from Hungarian Television, 
but none of the them knew of the 
others* missions. 
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Important early efforts by sev- 

cul fuUiulailk/*. aiiti gUVtl liinttlt 

agencies helped keep .dive a dissident 
press in the underground and con- 
tributed to the frail new media s\s- 
tems that exist today; however, man) 
of the media that appeared in the 
past year are not likely to survive in 
the free market economies that are 
beginning to take root in Eastern 
Europe. And indeed in competitive 
economics it is natural that some 
media ventures should go under. 

But in this difficult period of 
transition from command economies 
to market economies, man\ worthy 
media ventures struggling to stay 
above water merit NXestern support. 
To develop mature pres:> and broad- 
casting systems in these countries 
would, of course, require billions of 
dollars. Since such huge sums are not 
likely to be forthcoming, the limited 
Western aid available, including that 
from governments and foundations, 
ought to be allotted with great care 
to those institutions and individuals 
that can benefit most and who it is 
thought will, in turn, do the most for 
their respective countries and soci- 
eties. 

Thus there ought to be consid- 
erable thought to the question of 
who should do what and what is the 
most appropriate activit)- for each of 
the entities capable of helping foster 
a free and independent press in the 
region. A broadly based strategic plan 
is urgentl) needed if the limited 
Western aid is going to be directed to 
the most worthy recipients rather 
than being squandered on hundreds 
or even thousands of :phemeral 
activities and ventures. 



Of course there is the very dif- 
ficult piobicm di at Wc haVc discUsscu 
in various sections of this report for 
each contributing organization tu 
determine for itself what is appropri- 
ate and worthy aid. So each must 
ask,^ when is a risk worth taking and 
what end does it serve? ^X'hile it is 
inlikely that there can ever be any 
ki*nd of rigorous coordination among 
the various organizations interested 
in aid to Eastern Europe, some 
shared information will be helpful in 
giving each a more intelligent basis 
for decision-making and program 
development. Given the limited 
resources, we believe there ought to 
be a broad division of labor, possibl) 
refined through discussions at con- 
ferences and meetings such as those 
convened by UNESCO, the Center 
for Foreign Journalists, the Nieman 
Foundation, the World Press 
Freedom Committee, the Center for 
Strategic and International Studies, 
or the Gannett Foundation and the 
Gannett Center for Media Studies, 
among others. For purposes oi dis- 
cussion, we suggest consideration of 
the following division of labor, by 
those entities and institutions inter- 
ested in and able to help: 

Governments might provide 
assistance to East European state 
broadcasting organizations that are 
seeking to foster pluralism within the 
context of state broadcasting. The) 
can offer advice to East Europeans on 
problem . such as spectrum allocation 



and regulatory issues. The East 
European^ will, aftci all, have tu 
develop in just a few short years a 
body of FCC- like broadcasting regu- 
lations that a count r)' like the United 
States has accumulated over decades. 
Exchanges of crucial information in 
areas like these often require govern- 
ment sanction. Exchange programs 
and training programs such as those 
administered b) the United States 
Information Agency show earl) signs 
of success and ought to be continued. 

Businesses can act with enlight- 
ened self-interest b) piomoting joint 
ventures with East European media 
organizations. ^X'ith a small cap'ial 
investment, businesses can establish 
an important position in the East 
European media market. In this 
arena, the ^est Europeans have far 
outpaced their American counter- 
parts. It is also possible in the United 
States and in several other countries 
for businesses to accrue tax benefits 
b) donating equipment, new and 
used, as well as other material. Media 
businesses or suppliers and vendors 
like computer companies can work 
directly with East European media 
organizations and develop collabora- 
tive relationships that are likely to 
become profit- making in the future. 

Industry and professional 
groups are best suited to offer busi- 
ness assessment and advice as well as 
consultation. Organizations and 
associations of publishers, editors, 
broadcasters, public relations person 
ncl and advertisers can offer invalu- 
able professional education and 
training to their counterparts in 
Eastern Europe. 
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Uni\ersities and training pro- 
grams can help in developing educa- 
tion programs and ciuricula and in 
drafting textbooks. Faculty and stu- 
dent exchanges will foster mutual 
enrichment. T)picaIIy, Western edu- 
cational institutions ha\e a great deal 
to offer in the way of expertise in 
seeking funding from foundations* 
businesses and the government. 

Foundations and other philan- 
thropic groups oughi to direct their 
energies to the fostering of institu- 
tions and to spcLifiL independent 
media ventures that will help anchor 
freedom of the press and broaduist- 
ing in Eastern Europe. In some 
instances,^ foundations like the 
Gannett Foundation might adminis- 
ter their own programs, while in 
other cases it might be more efFiLient 
and appropriate simply to give grants 
or contracts for specific projects. 

Strategies for Aid 

Broadly speaking, efforts by 
American foundations to help foster 
free and independent media systems 
in Eastern Europe can be grouped 
into three categories, immcdiate- 
tcrm aid projects, medium- term aid 
projects, and long-term aid projects. 

Immediate- term aid would 
seek to have an impact within one 
year. It might include donations of 
vitally needed equipment, donations 
of newsprints or financial support. 
Medium -term aid efTorts would cc,t- 
ter on brief training programs, in 
management, for example, or on 
sending Western experts to media 
organizations m Eastern Europe to 
provide advice on matters such as 
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advertising. These sorts of medium- 
term aid eUorts would likely show 
real results in a matter of one to three 
years. Long-term efforts would focus 
on journalism and communication 
education or efforts to fostcr the 
development of institutional entities, 
such as advertising,- market research 
and other aspects of a market-driven 
media system. One could expect to 
wait perhaps 10 years before such 
projects would begin to bear fruit in 
terms of improved quality of media 
in Eastern Europe. Ideally, a well-bal- 
anced program would have a mixture 
of immediate-, medium- and long- 
term efforts. 

The appropriateness of each 
t)pe of aid hinges on the specific 
media conditions in each country; As 
our study has suggested, ^hile 
Poland, Czechoslovakia,^ Huiigary 
and Yugoslavia have much in com- 
mon, the health of the media varies 
in each of these countries, and conse- 
quently the form of Western aid 
must vary as well. 

There is also the question of 
just whom Western foundations 
ought to support. If the goal is to 
help an independent media system, 
that is to s.iy a media system whose 
entities are not under the editorial 
control of the government or politi- 
cal parties, then it is appropriate to 
single out those based on private 
ownership and dependent on com- 
mercial revenues for support. It is not 




always easy to find such private and 
independent media ventures in 
Eastern Europe, with its long tradi- 
tion of advocacy press and state-run 
broadcasting. In Poland, for instance, 
the vast majority of newspapers have 
aligned themselves with the main 
political factions, in Yugoslavia, 
much of the press is devoted to 
advancing the causes of various eth- 
nic groups. 

Herf two interrelated questions 
also arise First, are there other mod- 
els of ownership (in addition to gov- 
ernment and commercial that might 
be considered, such as church-relat- 
ed) that might emerge or be devel- 
oped? Second, with regard to legal 
restraints, what ownership models 
will be permitted by the new govern- 
ments of the region? Against this 
backdrop, and especially relevant i^r 
U.S. foundations, is a question about 
what 'Mcgally'* can be funded in 
Eastern Europe. A U.S. foundation 
may noi support comniercial media 
ventures in the United States since it 
uses tax-exempt money. The Internal 
Revenue Service rules for Eastern 
Europe are yet to be written and will 
challenge many established assump- 
tions in foundation law. Through 
official statements by the president 
and secretary of state, as well as in 
programs enacted by the Congress, 
support for a free press in Eastern 
Europe seems to have emerged as .t 
national priority, so it is assumed that 
tax-exempt foundations will be 
allowed broader latitude than is typi- 
cally the case. Still, this has not been 
resolved and will no doubt be an 
issue in the immediate future. 



High on any priority list for 
the region arc private and indepen- 
dent daily newspapers, available on a 
nationwide basis* which can pro\idc 
reliable and objective news reporting. 
Yet such independent national dailies 
are scarce, if not nonexistent in 
Eastern Europe. The> are needed 
because as the governments of these 
countries attempt to consolidate the 
gains of 1989 and cope with the eco- 
nomic morass the) inherited, often 
by undertaking economic austerity 
programs, the people will need to be 
objectively informed in order to 
come to terms with what promises to 
be a difficult road ahead. The need 
for independent* reliable information 
is clear, yet its source is, at present, in 
short supply. 

It IS not the job of Western 
toundations to create independent 
national dailies in the countries of 
Eastern Europe. Initiative and inge- 
nuity are not in short supply there, 
but money and know-how are. 
Western assistance could be valuable 
in helping local independent news- 
papers to become the independent 
national dailies these countries sorely 
need. 

In the short term, financial aid 
could buoy such newspapers during 
the difficult transition from a com- 
mand to a market economy. Western 
foundations, however, are not in the 
business of subsidizing media ven- 
tures and such financial assistance 
must be very carefully considered. 
Equipment is another need that 
Western foundations could help ful- 



fill in the short term to impro\e the 
qualit) of the newspaper as a product. 
In Poland, where the transition from 
command econoni) to market econo- 
my has been especially rocky and 
practically all newspaper operations 
are financially strapped, this sort of 
aid might be most appropriate. 

In the intermediate term, 
advice from Western experts on busi- 
ness management could help turn an 
inefficient!) run newspaper enter- 
prise into a tight ship and eventual!) 
into a handsome profit-maker. Here, 
too, such aid must be carefully con- 
sidered. In order for a consultant to 
be worthwhile* the newspaper enter- 
prise must be sufficiently large and 
sophisticated and the economic envi- 
ronment a free market one. Hungary, 
having the most advanced market 
econom), would perhaps benefit 
most from this sort of aid, although 
the need for training in business 
management was roundl) expressed 
m every country we visited. 

In the long term,« journalism 
education could help provide a 
national daily with a suppl) of jour- 
nalists who are able to write clearl) 
and concisely about issues and who 
understand the difference between 
reportage and editorializing. 

University journalism educa- 
tion will require years, perhaps 
decades, to establish itself as an inte- 
gral link in the media scene in these 
countries because of the fact that 
journalism as an academic field is not 
widely respected in Liste^ii Europe 
and because university journalism 
programs in the past have been ideo- 



logical!) tainted. Training programs 
for practicing journalists are 
undoubtedly better suited to 
improve the qualit) of journalism in 
the inimediate future. 

To date little attention has been 
given to the idea of adapting some 
Western institutions, like public rela- 
tions and publicity, to the societies of 
Eastern Europe. To explain. Several 
oi the government leaders we met in 
our fact-finding mission thought that 
the only wa) to efficient!) communi- 
cate with their people was b) con- 
trolling state broadcasting and b) 
having their own national daily. Few 
had considered the notion of a go\- 
ernnient information office or a staff 
of professional public information 
officers who might get their message 
across in creative ways without actu- 
ally owning the means of communi- 
cation. This may be a long time 
coming in the region, but ought to 
be considered, perhaps through some 
Western aid effort. 

Independent newspapers not 
only must play a central role in 
informing and educating the polities 
of Eastern Europe about the changes 
their countries are undergoing* they 
must also bring broader global events 
home to their readers. For decades 
East Europeans were ill-informed 
about developments outside of the 
communist world. Now it is impor- 
tant that foreign coveiage be 
improved in order to deprovincializc 
the readership in Listern Europe. Yet 
almost no independent newspapers, 
and often not even state-owned 
papers and broadcasting organiza- 
tions, can afford to hav^ a corps of 
correspondents stationed abroad. 
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VCestcrn foundations niighc 
help rcnicJ) this situation m two 
\sa\s. First, thc\ tould provide wor- 
th) pubhcations with the major wire 
,ser\ ites — AP, DPI and Reuters — 
fur a hmited period. East Europeans 
would grow accustomed to the con- 
cise, quaht) reportage from abroad 
and HMght well opt to pay tor the ser- 
\ice themseKes after it was no longer 
donated. Second, Western founda- 
tions could bring East European cor- 
respondents to the United States for 
\ ear-lung fellowships, provide them 
with the necessar) Kicilities (whether 
fur print or broadcast journalism), 
and allow them to carr) on reporting 
for their publication or television or 
radio station back in Eastern Europe. 

If it is possible to est,. Mish in 
print media a practice of supporting 
onK non-partv, independent and pri- 
vately owned ventures, this will be 
ser) difficult to do in the field of 
broadcasting, at least tor the foresee- 
able future. i\ll the major broadcast- 
ing systems in Eastern Europe are 
state-owned and are likelv to remain 
that way, although there is talk oi at 
least partially privatising some of 
these enterprises. 

It IS probably not the place for 
a Western foundation to prov ide East 
European state broadcasting systems 
with short term aid, i.e., equipment 
and money. I hese are state enterpris- 
es and It should be up to the states to 
allot sufficient hinds from their bud- 
gets to provide the broadcasting 
systems with adequate equipment. 

In all of the countries we visit- 
ed the legal environment for private 
broadcasting requires considerable 



clarification. Until this happens pri- 
vate broadcasting is not likely to 
flourish. Where private broadcasting 
\entures already exist, such as in 
Hungary* there are plenty of foreign 
investors prepared to put up the hard 
currency that would enable them to 
purchase equipment. The question 
of foreign investment in broadcast 
properties is yet another matter that 
remains to be ironed out. If the nec 
essary legal environment for inde- 
pendent broadcasting is established, 
but foreign investors are unvvclco^iiei 
then It might be the place ot founda- 
tions, together with the government, 
to provide independent broadctisters 
\Mth start-up funding. 

Another approach to fostering 
independent broadcasting is to 
"seed" independent pn^uuction com- 
panies, rhese companies could 
receive Western financial help, equip- 
ment and managerial advice and 
build up a body of programming. 
Then they could rent air time on 
state owned channels, amass a fol- 
lowing and capital until it is econom- 
ically possible to launch an 
independent channel. 

There is much to be said for 
supporting independent broadcast- 
ing ventures rather than the press. 
Broadcastings costs may be greater 
but so IS Its impact. While much of 
the most interesting politiuil press in 
Eastern Europe does not reach the 
rural population because of distribu- 
tion problems, broadcasting enters 
the homes of almost all East 



Europe ris. Furthermore, it sidesteps 
all the complicated problems that 
independent newspapers face. 

As the regions economies move 
away from the state-planned model, 
state broadca:>ung will have to sur- 
vive on fewer state subsidies and 
become economically self-siifticient. 
In this endeavor, they need the same 
sorts of managerial assistance that the 
press does — accounting, personnel, 
advertising, and so on. 

A foundation has also to 
address how thinly it wishes to 
spread its resources. One approach 
would be to select a handful of print 
and broadcasting v entures as models 
and devote extensive resources to 
them. A large amount of Western aid 
could bring a single newspaper, for 
instance, up to Western standards, 
and this iicvsspaper could serve as a 
model for other papers and publica- 
tions in the country. i\ltcrnatively, a 
foundation could give more numer- 
ous smaller grants. These, arguably, 
would help more media enterprises, 
but it is possible that a small amount 
of aid would be insufficient to make 
a significant impact. 

Foundations will have to con- 
front the question of how they w ill 
choose recipients for support. 
Eastern Europe is a fractious place, 
politically and ethnically, and large 
donations to a select few^ will certain- 
ly raise allegations of favoritism or 
insidious motives from those who do 
not receive support. In Yugoslavia, 
special care is required. A large dona- 
tion to a Slovenian paper like 
Dernokracija, for example, would 
bring immediate accusations fioni 
Serbs that the foundation was trying 
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to foster separatism and tear 
Yugoslavia apart. Similarly in 
Czechoslovakia, care must be taken 
not to aid the Czechs at the exclusion 
of the Slovaks. In Poland, founda- 
tions must avoid the appearance of 
fiivoring media allied with the 
ROAD faction, now associated with 
the government in power, as opposed 
to those close to the Center Alliance, 
which is linked with Lech Walesa. 
The appearance of an even hand is 
crucially important if a foundation is 
to maintain its credibilit). 

k is also important to consider 
the aid efforts of other groups in for- 
mulating projects The East 
European media need a mixture of 
training, education and material sup- 
port. If efforts are focused on the 
training of journalists. Eastern 
Europe may wind up with a supply 
of good journalists but with few 
financially healthy newspapers to 
employ them. On the other hand, 
massive material aid may be wasted 
as mediocre media ventures draw up 
long laundry' lists of equipment and 
technology needs. The tendency will 
be to ask for the top-shc!f technolo- 
gy, even when less advanced equip- 
ment might be more practical. 

Recommendations of the Gannett 
Foundation Task Force 

What fohows here are some 
recommendations for aid to the press 
of the region, stretching across the 
immediate, mid-term and lor^-terni 
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categories, and directed generally to 
all tho.se who wish to be part of this 
enterprise, recognizing that a.spects of 
these efforts are now under wa> and 
need, in all cases, careful coordina- 
tion. 

1. Development of a clearing- 
house — including an on-line data 
base as well as occasional directories 
and other publications — that would 
keep track of ongoing aid efforts^ ivith 
the purpose coordinating projects, pre- 
venting duplication of efforts o) over 
concentration on a few areas. 

2. Commitment to a broad- 
based effort to help the media of the 
region learn to work in a market econ- 
omy, including creative seminars on the 
transition from a command economy 
and coping with such matters as dis- 
placement of people and negotiating 
with foreign investors. 

3. Assessment and assistance with 
legal/constitutional matters, including 
not only press and broadciUt law issue^y 
but the emergence of contract and 
property laws that do not inhibit a free 
press. 

4. Support for business and ynan- 
agement experts and special consultants 
to conduct seminars at sites in Eastern 
Europe, or to work at specific publish- 
ing or broadcast organizations for a 
period ofiveeks. 

5. Creation of a training center 
in Eastern Europe that would run edu- 
cational programs for practicing jour- 
nalists as well as occasional programs 
for journalim sttidents. This might be 
done in collaboration ivith another 
instmition, 
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6. Set up Scholarships and fellow- 
ships and short-term study prograrm for 
journalists and broadcasters in the 
United States. There could also be spe- 
cial programs for managers dealing 
with cost analysis^ advertising, public 
relations, personnel and so on, 

7. Establish a program of aivards 
and prizes for journalistu excellence iis 
well lis business-side achievements. 

8. Donate money and newsroom 
equipment to independent cLiilies that 
show great promise and demonstrate 
special need. 

9 Assistj both professionally and 
financially. East European journalists 
and media people who are trying to 
establish coherent and ejfective profes- 
sional organizations, either on a 
national or regional basis. 

10. Pay for time-limited sub- 
Sinptions to international wire servues 
such lU AP, UPI and Reuters fir a pool 
of publications fir specified amount of 
time. 

11. Assist the indigenous netvs 
services (typically government opera- 
tions) in improving their operations 
and in moving toward privatization or 
quasi-commercial ope^atiom. 

12. Fund research projects to 
study the ament and emerging media 
system of the region. This research 
would be action-oriented rather than 
strictly scholarly. 



13. Provide Eist European jour- 
nalists, either in print or broadcast 
media, ivith one-yeai internships in the 
United States. These correspondents 
would write articles or produce broad- 
cast neius pieces to be used by one or 
more East European publications or 
broadcast channels. 

14. Help journalism faculties at 
Em European universities develop new 
Lurricula, both through on-t he-scene 
assistance and short-term study grants 
in the U.S. and elsewhere. 

15. Undenvrite the development 
or translation of basic journalism and 
communication texts to be used in the 
journalism schools. Help schools to 
develop a corpus of literature on jour- 
nalism and communication, linked to 
that already in existence 

16. Nurture, support and encour- 
ifge the sttident press across the region by 
contact with Western student press orga- 
nizations, workshops, conferences and 
other ventures. 

17. Encourage technical consul- 
tancies at newspaper newsrooms and 
television stations to assess precisely 
what types of new equipment and tech- 
nology are best suited to that particuLir 
media venuire. 



18. Offer technical assistance 
and limited, short-term business sup- 
port to outstanding independent pro- 
duction houses. 

19. Purchase radio and television 
programming for East European pro- 
gramming archives. This would help 
fill up expanding broadcast schedules 
and help educate the populace, which 
has had little access to programming 
about science, adture and other areas. 

20. Establish a newsprint fund 
that could lend either money for 
newsprint or give newsprint itself to 
deserving newspapers in times of eco- 
nomic distress. 

21. Convene an annual confer- 
ence of media and communications 
leaders from Eastern Europe and 
United States that would focus on the 
effectiveness of Western aid efforts. 

22. Consider a U.S. -European 
assessment of press freedom on a regular 
basis to chart achievements and prob- 
lems. 

23. Develop a regular program 
to help governments and other entities 
of the new societies communicate more 
effectitely with the public. 



24. Assist in discussions of and 
mechanisms for fostering the public 
expression of opinion, either through 
media fcs^dback mechanisms, public 
opinion survey organizations, or other 
outlets for societies where such channels 
have been lacking. 

25. Conduct a broad-based com- 
munication effort to keep Western 
sources conversant with the present sta- 
tus and results of various aid efforts. 
This should be done in a way that edu- 
cates the West about the East European 
nations and their rich adtures and tal- 
ented people. 

These recommendations, both 
structural and programmatic, are 
offered as a basis for a more coherent 
program of aid to a region of the 
world that can greatly benefit from 
it. We and others who have visited 
the region concur that it is one of the 
most exciting places on the globe 
today for the emergence of freedom 
and the reinvention of a new press 
system courageously created by the 
revolutions of 1989 and 1990. While 
the press and media of the region 
may benefit from Western aid and 
ingenuity at the present, we believe 
that such aid will also contribute 
mightily to global communication 
and public understanding over the 
long term. 
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A Two-way Street: 

What Americans Can Learn Front Eastern Europe 



Some American observers and 
aid efforts are approaching Central 
and Eastern Europe with good inten- 
tions, but with a patronizing manner 
that suggests a one-way street where 
we engage in what is essentially a 
charitable effort. 

The question, "What can we 
learn from the enterprise?" is less 
often addressed. As Ea^st Europeans 
refurbish and reinvent their media 
system, they are traveling over terri- 
tory that we have long regarded as 
settled, but really is not. For exam- 
ple, our own regime of press free- 
dom, enshrined in the simple 
commai.u of the First Amendment, 
is augmen.wd by volumes of commu- 
nication law including libel, privacy, 
copyright, broadcast regulation and 
more. It is hardly settled, but is 
instead the subject of continuous 
debate and legal action. 

We ourselves have what has 
been called a "paradox of press free- 
dom" wherein freedom and regula- 
tion abut each other, and sometimes 
government intervention is essential 
to resolve disputes about the primacy 
of rights. 



The market economy under 
which U.S. media operate, including 
large media organizations the owner- 
ship of which has become concentrat- 
ed in steadily fewer hands, coexists 
with much smaller ones. Our system 
also includes both commercial and 
public broadcasting, two markedly 
different approaches to maso media. 
The U.S. model is clearly mixed and 
often the subject of spirited debate 
and legal action, hardly an accepted 
cookie-cutter for others to follow 
without subtle analysis. 

When East Europeans look at 
* American-style" media they see seri- 
ous, dignified publications on news- 
stands alongside others that are 
cheap and sleazy, so the overall quali- 
ty of U.S. media is hardly a settled 
issue either. Undeniably the system is 
diverse, offering both reliable infor- 
mation and well-reasoned opinion 
together with rumor-mongering sen- 
sationalism. Still, one clear feature of 
U.S. media as opposed to those in 
Eastern Europe is a tradition of sepa- 
rating news and information from 
pure opinion as represented in edito- 
rials and columns. This feature is, 
perhaps, one that East Europeans 
would do well to emulate. 



The education and training of 
journalists in the United States is 
arguably the best in the world, with a 
substantial system of journalism 
schools as well as midcareer and con- 
tinuing education programs for jour- 
nalists and other communicators; 
however a majority of U.S. media 
personnel are not graduates of any 
journalism program, but are instead 
college graduates (some with 
advanced degrees) who simply chose 
a career in the media. Though well- 
ensconced in higher education, 
American journalism schools are still 
not universally accepted by editors 
and other media decision-makeis, 
who often denigrate their programs 
and decry their graduates. 

In the midst of these conflict- 
ing signals, as Americans assist 
Eastern Europe in fashioning a new 
media system we will necessarily con- 
front our own frailties and inconsis- 
tencies. We may end up learning 
more from the experience than we 
impart. If so, the East Europeans can 
patronize us in return. 
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What Others Are Doing: 

Inventory of Western Projects to Aid East European Media 



Various U.S. and European 
otganizavions> groups and initiatives 
are involved in efforts to aid the 
media in Central and Eastern 
Europe. They range from govern- 
ments and government agencies to 
trade associations, training centers, 
universities and foundations. This is 
a selected inventory of some of those 
efforts. These are most of the key 
ones we encountered, although there 
are no doubt other worthy efforts 
that could be included. 

1. United States Information 
Agency and Magazine Publishers of 
America Internship Program. 

A group of 1 6 magazine profes- 
sionals from Czechoslovakia, East 
Germany, Hungary, Poland, Bulgaria 
and Romania visited the United 
States from June 3 to August 16, 
1990. During their stay, they were 
assigned to a participating magazine 
and learned about American journal- 
ism through on-the-job experience. 
The program was created by the 
United States Information Agency s 
(USIA) Private Sector Magazine and 
Print Committee. The costs of the 
internships are covered by participat- 



ing magazine publishers, and the 
USIA pays for transportation costs as 
part of President Bushs Initiative in 
Eastern Europe Program. Contact: 
Walter Raymond, 202-6 1 9-609 1 . 

2. USM'Center for Foreign 
Journalists Internships, 

The USIA and the Center for 
Foreign Journalists in Reston, 
Virginia, sponsored six-month media 
internships for East European jour- 
nalists working in both print and 
broadcast media. 

3. USIA'Sponsored Media 
Workshops in Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia. 

In summer 1990, Richard 
Schwarzlose of No rtli westerns Medill 
School of Journalism traveled with a 
team in Bulgaria and Yugoslavia and 
assessed the needs of new indepen- 
dent newspapei'S there and the possi- 
bilities for journalism training. 

4. USIA-sponsored Media 
Workshops in Poland. 

In November 1989> Jerome 
Aumente, journalism professor at 
Rutgers University, traveled to 
Warsaw, Poznan and Kracow to pre- 
pare a needs-assessment study for the 



USIA. This spring, a team including 
Aumente and several American jour- 
nalists conducted two-day workshops 
for print and broadcast media in 10 
Polish cities. The workshops sought 
to have an impact on the provincial 
press and to lend practical advice to 
the Poles. TKe U.S. Embassy and the 
Polish Journalists Association coordi- 
nated the workshops. 

5. USIA'Sponsored Study of 
foumalism Education in Hungary, 

In May 1990, Ray Hiebert, 
journalism professor at the 
University of Maryland, traveled to 
Hungary to dssQss the possibility of 
fostering journalism education there. 
His report recommended that the 
USIA establish a Hungarian- 
American Journalism Center in con- 
junction with Janus Pannonius 
University in Pecs. 

6. USIA'Sponsored Broadcast 
Training in Hungary, 

In autumn 1990, USIA sent a 
team of three broadcasting experts, 
l^'d by Robert Mulholland of 
Northwestern*s Medill School of 
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Journalism, to Hungary for two 
weeks to advise Hungary's broadcast 
leaders and slsscss the nations broad- 
cast needs. They made concrete man- 
agerial recommendations to facilitate 
Hungarian Television's transition 
from a Stalinist-style ministry to a 
television system that can compete in 
a free market. Later this year six 
Hungarians from different seciors of 
the broadcasting system will travel to 
the United States for training on 
management, technical and business 
issues. 

7. American Society of Newspaper 
Editors Internships to East 
European Journalists, 

The American Society of 
Newspaper Editors (ASNE) conducts 
an internship program that brings 12 
foreign editors to the United Stares 
for a six-week period. The editors 
have orientation sessions in Boston 
and Washington and work with 
American newspapers for about a 
month. Traditionally the internships 
have gone to editors from Third 
World countries; this year, five of the 
12 are going to East Europeans. The 
Soros Foundation and ASNE mem- 
bers are providing funding for the 
program. ASNE is also sponsoring a 
fact-finding mission of American 
editors to Eastern Europe in October 
1990. Diana Reynolds at Tufts 
University administers the program. 
Contact: Lee Stinnett, 703-620- 
4557. 



8. National Forum Foundation 
Internships. 

The National Forum Founda- 
tion supported East Europe's under- 
ground press monetarily for some 
years before the revolutions of 1989. 
It now conducts a program providing 
East Europeans year-long internships 
in the United States to study govern- 
mental procedure, business and the 
media. This year about 20 media 
people from Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary will work at major 
American broadcasting and publish- 
ing companies. Next year the pro- 
gram will be expanded to include all 
of Eastern Europe and will provide 
for about 40 interns. Some of the 
funding has come from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, the German 
Marshall Fund, the Soros 
Foundation and Olin. Contact: Jim 
Denton, 202-543-3515. 

9. Voice of America Programs, 

Th? Voice of America (VOA) is 
a part of the USIA and thus its pro- 
grams are run in conjunction with 
the USIAs. The VOA has had a few 
programs that brought East European 
journalists to Washington. One pro- 
gram was for members of the opposi- 
rional press in Romania, one was for 
Polish journalists, primarily radio 
journalists. They also held seminars 
on the press and democracy in 
Ror.iania in May 1990. They are 
planning a television management 
program for October in Washington 
and will invite television people from 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 
There are also plans to develop a pro- 
gram that would affiliate East Euro- 



pean journalists with a jouri^alism 
school at an American university for a 
year of study. The VGA's budget 
hinges on congressional allocations, 
so the availability of funds to carry 
out these projects is uncertain. The 
VOA has recently opened a news 
bureau in Warsaw. Contact: Rojene 
Waitc, 202-619-0983. 

10. Charter 77 Programs. 

In early 1990, Charter 77 
received $1 million from George 
Soros to help establish an active 
Charter 77 branch in Prague. About 
half of this money went to the inde- 
pendent press in Czechoslovakia. 
Many small papers received dona- 
rions of money and equipment; loans 
were made to Lidovy Novtne, and 
some magazines are funded by 
Charter 77. Charter 77 is funding 
two Czech journalists participating 
in ASNEs intemship. They are also 
funding a circulation seminar at 
Lidovy Novine headed by Johnston 
Mitchell of the International Herald 
Tribune. An East- West journalists 
conference in Prague in July 1990 
was sponsored by Charter 77. 
Charter 77 typically does not fund 
projects but facilitates them instead, 
since it has good contacts in 
Czechoslovakia. Contact: Wendy 
Luers, 212-397-5563. 

1 1 . German Marshall Fund 
Programs. 

The German Marshall Fund 
primarily funds programs which are 
administered by other organizations. 
They helped fund the National 
Forum Foundations internship pro- 
gram; they have provided scholar- 
ships to Polish and East German 
journalists for study at American 
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uiiivct2>itia>, and tlicy will Abo spon- 
sor a program on environmental 
journalism in the United States to 
which East European journalists will 
be invited. The Marshall Memorial 
Fellowship Program is administered 
by the German Marshall Fund. It 
provides young journalists and politi- 
cians from Poland and Hungary with 
six-week internships in the United 
States to acquaint them with 
American institutions. The Marsh«dl 
Fund has sponsored two programs in 
Poland: a training program at Polish 
Radio in which BBC managers ga^^e 
instruction in management tech- 
niques (this will be followed up by 
training programs at some of the 
regional stations); and an effort led 
by the Polish Citizens Foundation to 
set up new local newspapers in the 
Polish provinces. Contact: Debbie 
Harting, 202-745-3950. 

12, Cox Center JhrMass 
Communication Training at the 
University of Georgia. 

In April 1990, Al Hester and 
Roland Page of the Cox Center con- 
ducted a three-day workshop on 
practical journalism techniques at 
Charles University in Prague. The 
workshop was jointly sponsored the 
Cox Center, Charles University and 
USIS Prague (James Chrisingcr). 
The workshops were conducted in 
English and attended by roughly 60 
Czechs (mostly students; the turnout 
of professional Czech journalists was 
disappointing). Investigative journal- 
ism was one particular area of focus 
at the workshops. The Cox Center 
would like to conduct more such 



wuiksliups ill Ci^ccliusluvakia, bting 
Czech students to the University of 
Georgia, and perhaps publish a basic 
journalism text in Czech for use at 
Charles University. Contact: Al 
Hester, 404-542-5023. 

13. International Federation of 
Newspaper Publishers. 

In conjunction with the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, the International 
Federation of Newspaper Publishers 
is sponsoring a conference in 
Budapest in September 1 990 on the 
business aspects of newspaper pub- 
lishing. The Federation has also 
served as intermediary in negotiating 
the donation of a Zurich newspapers 
used press to Lidove Noviny in 
Prague. 

14, Soros Foundation. 

Prior to the democratization of 
1989, the Soros Foundation played a. 
substantial role in promoting under- 
ground press activities in Eastern 
Europe. Supported by a New York 
based financier of Hungarian 
descent, George Soros, the founda- 
tion also seeded the Stefan Bathory 
Foundation (Poland), the Open 
Society Fund (Bulgaria), and has 
contributed to the Czech Charter 77. 
The foundations provided direct 
financial assistance, donations of 
equipment, and employment oppor- 
tunities for activists in the anti-gov- 
ernment press in the form of 
domestic and foreign scholarships. 
Among the samizdat publications 
assisted by various branches of the 
foundation were the Czechoslovak 
Lidope Noviny, the Bulgarian 
Demokratzia, and the Hungarian 
Beszelo. With the political conditions 



foi a liberal press achieved in each of 
these countries, the Soros 
Foundation decided to move out of 
the business of providing help to East 
European newspapers. Contact: Eva 
Zarandi or Elizabeth Lorant, 212- 
757-8560. 

15- Rockefeller Brothers Fund. 

The main thrust of the 

Rockefeller Brothers' aid efforts has 
been in managerial training, not 
specifically for media managers, and 
environmental issues. The 
Rockefeller Brothers are a grants- 
making institution but do not 
administer specific programs. They 
have donated money to the Central 
and East European Publishing 
Project in Oxford, England, which is 
devoted to strengthening publishing 
operation in Eastern Europe and 
translating East European books and 
journals for the West. It has made 
grants to Charter 77 and the 
National Forum Foundation. It 
helped fund the East-West 
Journalists Conference in Prague in 
July 1990. Contact: Bill Moody, 
212-373-4200. 

16. Institute for Democracy in 
Eastern Europe. 

The Institute has received 
grants from the National Endowment 
for Democracy of about a quarter 
million dollars. Most of this money 
was given in small grants to indepen- 
dent Polish publications, more peri- 
odicals than newspapers. Ads were 
placed in Polish papers and a flood of 
publications applied for the money. A 
slightly larger grant was given to 
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Respekt in Prague. Currently the 
Institute is preparing to give out 
another round of grants. Contact: 
Astrid Benedek, 212-677-5801. 

17. International Media FumL 

This is an organization formed 
at the instigation of Secretary of State 
James Baker. It intends to serve as a 
clearinghouse that would advise pri- 
vate organizations on how to best 
become involved in aiding the East 
European media. Its focus will be on 
getting American broadcasters and 
broadcasting organizations to pro- 
vide seed money to help independent 
broadcasters get started in Eastern 
Europe. Congress has set aside some 
money for the Fund, and the USIA 
donated several hundred thousand 
dollars to get it on its feet. Though it 
has envisioned itself merely as a 
grants clearinghouse, the Fund will 
probably be a grants-making institu- 
tion. It hopes that its own grants will 
be matched by those from the private 
sector. The Independent Media 
Fund has also examined the possibili- 
ty of sending printing presses and 
lighter equipment to East European 
publishing ventures. Its first board 
meeting will t;ike place in October. 
Contact: Marvin Stone, 202-296- 
9787. 

18. freedom Home. 

Freedom House is one of the 
first American institutions to get 
involved in aiding independent 
media in Eastern Europe. It funnelled 
aid to many publications when they 
were still underground, and conse- 
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qucntly is well-connected. This past 
year it has given about $1.2 million 
in aid. Most of Freedom House's 
money comes from the National 
Endowment for Democracy, John 
Owen Foundation, the Bradley 
Foundation and private contributors. 
This year, about 200 tone of news- 
print were shipped to Demokratzia in 
Bulgaria, Romania Libera in Romania 
and Lidove Noviny in Poland. They 
provided Lidove Noviny with some 
PC's and Romania Liberia with 
printing press. Money grants were 
given to the journal Geopolitica in 
Bulgaria and Beszelo in Hungary. 
They are doing fund raising for 
Romania Libera and Gazeta Wyborcza 
in Warsaw. They also support small 
journals in Romania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia. They 
have funded some Soviet publications 
through the Soviet Union for 
Independent Journalists. Freedom 
House has also helped place some 
East European journalists in media 
schools in the United States. Contact: 
Bruce McColm, 212-473-9691. 

19. National Endowment far 
Democracy. 

During 1990, the NED has 
funded numerous projects under- 
taken by Freedom House to 
aid the independent media in 
Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria and 
Romania (see above). It provided 
money for the Institute for 
Democracy in Eastern Europe to 
establish a Fund for Free Press 
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and Publishing in Poland, and 
to enable formerly underground 
publishers there to transfer their 
activities to a legal and above-ground 
mode of operation. It also gave 
money to the Polish Free Trade 
Union Institute, which has backed 
Solidarity newspapers. It funded the 
National Democratic Institute for 
International Affairs and its 
Republican counterpart to set up a 
communications training program in 
Hungary. It donated money to 
Northeastern University to set up an 
independent television production 
facility in Romania. Contact: Karl 
Gersham, 202-293-9072. 

20, Reuters Training Programs. 

Reuters is bringing 12 East 
European editors and reporters to 
London for an intensive two-week 
course on editing and production 
techniques. Two more such training 
programs will be held this year. 
Contact: Sidney Weiland. 

21. World Press Freedom 
Committee Projects* 

The World Press Freedom 
Committee has produced a 160-page 
Handbook for Journalists of Central 
and Eastern Europe (currently being 
translated into the vernacular lan- 
guages) that provides basic informa- 
tion on everything from business 
management to newsroom tech- 
niques to reporting methods. Ron 
Kovcn prepared a needs-assessment 
report covering East Germany, 
Poland, Hungary and Czechoslo- 
vakia. The Committee, which oper- 
ates exclusively on private funding, 
also leads a consortium of free press 
agencies seeking to coordinate their 
aid efforts to Eastern Europe. It has 



pledged support for a regional jour- 
nalism training center to be located 
in Warsaw, and also plans to send an 
expert on newspaper operations to 
consult with editors in Poland and 
Czecho'^lovakia. Recent activities and 
plans U . the near future include the 
dissemination of business textbooks 
for use in Polish schools, the coordi- 
nation of free U.S. newspaper sub- 
scriptions for East European press 
and media organizations, and a plan 
to provide free AP wire service to as 
many local news organizations as 
possible. The W.PF.C. will also con- 
vene the first major conference of 
Western organizations that are active 
in Eastern Europe, starting October 
10th, 1990. Contact: Dana Bullen, 
703-648-1000. 

22, Printing Press Donations. 

One of the major problems in 
establishing a vigorous newspaper 
industry in Eastern Europe is the 
dearth of modern printing equip- 
ment or the monopoly of such 
equipment in the formerly cential- 
ized Communist press. In the light of 
this situation, several efforts have 
been made to furnish upstart news- 
paper organizations with up-to-date 
printing presses. Le Monde offered 
one of its presses from its headquar- 
ters in France to Gazeta Wyborcza, 
the campaign to raise the cost of 
moving the equipment was headed 
by the WPFC, via FIEJ. Lidove 
Noviriy was similarly offered a print- 
ing press, from Switzerland, with the 
proviso that it raise substantial funds 
for moving and installation. Thus 



far, Lidove Noviriy continues to print 
its editions on the presses of the for- 
mer Communist daily. 

23. Intemews, 

Internews operates under the 
auspices of Internews Network, Inc., 
a nonprofit corporation intent on 
fostering a critical coverage of global 
issues through the innovative use of 
television media. Their East Europe 
Program includes a survey of existing 
independent radio and TV broad- 
casters to be made available to possi- 
ble providers of aid in the U.S.; the 
creation of translated and freely dis- 
tributed "how-to" video packages on 
radio and TV broadcasting; and legal 
advocacy for small broadcasters to 
ensure their future survival in the 
region. Internews will also co-spon- 
sor a workshop on independent 
media to be held in Moscow next 
year, as well as supporting the atten- 
dance of East European broadcasters 
at other relevant upcoming meetings 
and conferences. Contact: Evelyn 
Messinj^^r, 212-966-4141. 

24. Myers Foundation ofAnstralia, 

The Myers Foundation is 
among the largest Australian founda- 
tions. In contrast to the Americans, 
who have emphasized aiding inde- 
pendent media, the Myers 
Foundation has emphasized democ- 
ratizing the public media. They have 
sent teams to Poland, Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia to advise the state 
media on how to diversify their 
products, and they have brought 
media leaders from those countries 
to Australia for training seminars. 



25. AID. 

A.I.D. has over the year tiuide 
about $1.33 million in grants to vari- 
ous institutions devoted to fostering 
the independent media in Eastern 
Europe. For the most part, A.I.D. is 
a grant-making institution, although 
it does occasionally administer some 
programs of its own. This year, 
$350,000 went to USIA for its train- 
ing programs, and $1 million to the 
National Endowment for 
Democracy, which in turn divided 
this sum between Romania Ltberdy 
the Independent Media Fund (start- 
up money) and two other organiza- 
tions, Dialogue and Internews. Some 
money also went to the Institute for 
Democracy in Eastern Europe, to the 
National Forum Foundation and to 
Northeastern University for i:s radio 
programs. Contact: Jerry Heymann, 
202-647-9229. 

26. Newspaper Management 
Center, 

Based at Northwestern 
University, the Center is becoming 
involved in East European media 
pardy stemming from its earlier expe- 
rience with the independent South 
American press, where it had to deal 
with many similar problems. The 
Center recently helped organize a 
series of management seminars and 
workshops for mid- to upper level 
press executives in Budapest, in con- 
junction with the International 
Federation of Newspaper Publishers 
and the American Newspaper 
Association. Northwestern University 
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is planning to deepen its relations 
with the East European press and 
media. Its President, Arnold Webber, 
is a member of a roundtable of the 
heads of the top 40 American univer- 
sities and corporations, which is cur- 
rently devising assistance programs 
for Hungary and Poland. Contact: 
JohnLavine, 708-491-4900. 

27. Trans-Atlantic Dialogue on 
European Broadcasting. 

Fifty senior media executives 
from Europe and North America 
banded together in 1982 in this 
informal group in order to concen- 
trate people from different back- 
grounds with mmy skills — from 
telecommunications to investment 
banking — that are relevant to 
broadcasting. The group advocates 
national de-regulation accompanied 
by partial European re- regulation, 
and has recently moved toward 
involvement in Eastern Europe both 
in offering advice as well as in under- 
*^d<ing specific missions. Plans for the 
latter include participation in the 
drafting of the laws and structure of 
broadcasting; proposals for a coordi- 
nated Central European Regional 



Newtwork; the coordination of 
media-related seminars, databases, 
and feasibility studies; as well as 
informal advice in evaluating the var- 
ious Western proposals made to East 
European broadcasting organiza- 
tions. Contact: David Webster, 202- 
393-7100. 

28. TheAlerdinck Journalism 
Fellowship Program. 

Sponsored by the International 
Press Institute, tlie Alerdinck 
Foundation, and the Center for War, 
Peace, and News Media, this pro- 
gram sent four U.S. press profession- 
als to Eastern Europe (one to 
Hungary, one to Poland, and two to 
the Soviet Union). Each of the fel- 
lows spent six weeks working in 
selectei' news organizations. In the 
future, the program is looking for 
opportunities to sponsor coming to 
the United States as well. Contact: 
Judie Wedd (Center for War, Peace 
and News Media, New York Univer- 
sity), 212-998-7960. 



29. UNESCO. 

At its informal East-West Press 
Meeting in Paris (February 27-28, 
1990), UNESCO responded to 
urgent calls from international media 
organizations to find ways to aid 
emergent media organization in 
Eastern Europe. The meeting was 
attended by 90 media professionals, 
giving the East European experts an 
opportunity to voice their needs, and 
the Western media an opportunity 
to respond with direct offers. 
UNESCO pledged $20,000 and 
assistance in arranging for additional 
start-up costs for a Centre for 
Communications for Eastern and 
CentriJ Europe. UNESCO will also 
participate in the selection of eight 
East European journalists for $3,000 
scholarships offered by the Florida- 
based Poynter Institute In the futuie, 
UNESCO plans to act as a clearing- 
house to coordinate training and 
assistance programs. Contact: Ms. 
Dean Clark, Information Officer, 
212-963-1234. 
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Eastern Europe and the Media: 

Some Views of Insiders 



By Everette R Dennis 

Presented at the East-West Journalists 
Conference, Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
July 5, 1990. The conference was 
jointly sponsored by the Center for 
Foreign Journalists, Reston, Virginia; 
and the Nieman Foundation, Harvard 
University Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Compiled from *7 questionnaire devel- 
oped at the Gannett Center for Media 
Stt4dies, Columbia University, New 
York CiJty. 



L 'xoducdon 

Although journalisrs of Central 
and Eastern Europe are only begin- 
ning to experiment with an indepen- 
dent press after decades of party and 
state control, their views reflea con- 
siderable understanding of complex 
communication issues and policy 
choices that create a proper climate 
for press freedom and other forms of 
freedom of expression. 

In a survey conducted at the 
East- West Journalists Conference in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, July 1-6, 
1990, some 18 journalists of the for- 
mer Eastern bloc were asked to com- 
plete a questionnaire covering legal, 
economic and managerial issues, as 
well as an assessment of the strengths 
and weaknesses of the U.S. press. 
Thirteen journalists from seven 
nations — Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
the German Democratic Republic. 
Hungary, Poland, Romania and the 
Soviet Union — participated in the 
inventory of views. 



Legal and Consdtudonal Issues 

Since the relationship between 
media and government is the most 
important indicator and guarantor of 
press freedom, the journalists were 
asked to assess the extent of govern- 
ment control of print " *d broadcast 
media in their respective countries. 

When asked to what extent 
their government regulated the print- 
ed press, most (7) answered "to a 
limited degree," such as newspaper 
registration or a government press 
office, or "very little** (4), with only 
one answering "to a great extent** and 
one saying "very litde." 

The same question applied to 
broadcasting yielded a quite different 
picture with "extensive formal con- 
trol** (5) leading the pack, followed 
by "limited quasi-governmental con- 
trol** (4), "very little** (3) and "dont 
know** (1). 

Most (7) said print and broad- 
casring operate under different legal 
and constitutional regimes with some 
dissent (4), and two gave other 
answers, including party control of 
printing houses and distribution cen- 
ters, which, while not formally a gov- 
ernmental activity, has much the 
same controlling effect. 
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Asked whether there was a need 
for a specific press law in their ccun- 
tiy a strong majority (10) said "yes," 
while one said "no*' and two urged 
adoption of a comprehensive com- 
munication law governing telephone, 
postal services, telecommunications 
and the printed press. Virtually all 
indicated that press laws were in a 
state of flux in their countries and in 
need of codification. 

Just what kind of press law 
would the journalists prefer? A press 
code with provisions for libel, privacy 
and other issues was strongly pre- 
ferred, with 10 votes. Other choices 
were: a specific constitutional provi- 
sion like the U.S. First Amendment 
(3); a code listing the rights and 
duties of journalists (4); licensing of 
journalists (2); and, again, a compre- 
hensive communication law (2). 

As for specific provisions of 
such a law, respondents unanimously 
agreed that the rights to gather, pro- 
cess (or edit) and disseminate infor- 
mation should all receive legal 
definition and protection. This varies 
greatly from the U.S. experience, 
where there are few enumerated 
rights to gather or process informa- 
tion, but a large body of law on dis- 
semination. 

The ideal relationship between 
the press and government? Most ( 1 0) 
asserted thar the press should be 
independent of government and 
political parties, which represents a 
major break with previous conditions 
in their countries. Three persons said 
the press should be partly indepen- 
dent of parties and partly controlled 
by parties, reflecting the fact that 
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many papcK in Eastern and Central 
Europe are either party organs or are 
loosely associated with parties. 

Taking a diflferent view of elec- 
tronic media, which one respondent 
said "ought to be owned by the peo- 
ple and serve the people," the jour- 
nali^es were asked to indicate who or 
what groups made decisions regard- 
ing television programming. Votes 
were as follows: government (9); 
political parties (2); an independent 
commission (2); market forces (1); 
the audience or public (1); and par- 
liament (1). Did they regard this 
arrangement as adequate and perma- 
nent? The majority (8) said yes, 
while two said no and three gave no 
opinion. 

Economic Issues 

With multiple votes for a vari- 
ety of economic and fiscal choices, 
the following rankings emerged: 

On the present economic basis 
for media in their country: 

1. Government subsidies (8); 

2. Newsstand sales revenues, sub- 
scriptions and user fees (7); 

3. Subsidies fi:om political panies (5): 

4. Advertising (5). 

On the ideal economic struc- 
ture for media ownership: 

1. Mixed government-private 
ownership (9); 

2. Private ownership (7); 

3. Party ownership (2). 

There were no votes for strict 
government ownership. 

On condition for private or 
quasi-private ownership: 

L Large publishing companies in 
the country that own many news- 
papers and other properties (7); 
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2. Independent ownership by fami- 
lies, local groups or investors (6); 

3. Foreign owners and investors (2); 

4. No preference (1). 

Asked specifically about the 
presence of independent television or 
radio stations in their country, five 
said there were such stations, five 
said there weren't, and the remainder 
did not know. 

Needs of News Organizations 

In a media system that is mov- 
ing from a command economy to a 
market economy and that will 
require considerable restructuring 
and reorientation, the journalists 
were asked to indicate the most 
pressing business/managerial needs.? 
Their rankings: 

1. Production and printing 
issues (1 1): 

2. Circulation development (7); 

3. Advertising sales (2); 

4. General business operations (2); 

5. Accounting (1). 

For most East European print 
journalists, one of the most urgent 
needs is paper, which is in short sup- 
ply, either due to lack of local pro- 
duction or to extensive exporting of 
paper to gain hard currency, which 
has the effect of cutting off much- 
needed local supplies. Ten of the 13 
respondents said their country's 
newsprint supply was not adequate. 
Three said it was, at least in their 
Own experience. The prospects for 
improvement in the paper supply? 
Most said "poor" (10), one said 
"dont know," and the others failed to 
ans'wer. 



Distribution issues also were 
frequently mentioned by the journal- 
ists who explained that, in most of 
the countries they represented, either 
the state or the party controls or 
plays a large part in distributing 
newspapers, magazines and other 
periodicals and books. When asked 
how newspapers are presently dis- 
tributed, this was the result: 

1. Government kiosks (11), 

2. Subscriptions (9); 

3. Newsstand sales (6). 

What to do about the present 
situation? Suggestions included pri- 
vatization of distribution center; 
more effective use of the post office; 
various cooperative, quasi-govern- 
mental systems; and even a few votes 
for home delivery. 

As for the mechanical, produc- 
tion and supply needs most urgently 
felt by the journalists, they were 
ranked as follows: 

1. Paper (7); 

2. Electronic equipment, including 
computers (5); 

3. Printing equipment (3); 

4. Color printing capability (1). 

Broadcasters mentioned con- 
version equipment, computer capa- 
bilities and various technical 
equipment, including cameras, con- 
trol room equipment and other 
items. 

Education and Training Issues 

After decades of practicing 
Soviet-style journalism, and with the 
entry into journalistic jobs of many 
persons with no training or previous 



media experience, education and 
training needs were singled out as 
vital and important by the respon- 
dents. 

Most Eastern bloc journalists 
were the products of a formal system 
of journalism education of the 
Marxist-Leninist propaganda style. 
When asked how most journalists 
prepared for careers, these were the 
responses: 

1. Journalism education at the 
university level (9); 

2. General university education, no 
special journalism training (3); 

3. Trade and training schools spon- 
sored by the press or journalists* 
unions (3). 

Others mentioned party 
schools and on-the-job training. 

As for the most urgent needs 
for journalistic skills or techniques, 
investigative reporting led the field. 
The rankings: 

1. Investigative reporting (12); 

2. News gathering techniques (7); 

3. News writing (7); 

4. News editing (6); 

5. Graphic design and makeup (5); 

6. Interviewing (4). 

Since the first indicators of 
change in the media in the countries 
represented was a more frank cover- 
age of government and political dis- 
sent, the nature and definition of 
news have undergone enormous 
changes. The journalists both in the 
survey and in conference presenta- 
tions exhibited a hunger for special- 
ized help in covering topics once 
taboo or largely unfamiliar. Again, as 
ranked by expressed need: 



1. Business and economic 
coverage (11); 

2. Coverage of government C). 

3. International affairs (6); 

4. Science, medicine and 
environment (2); 

5. Other (modern legislati\e 
bodies) (1). 

The journalists had a hard time 
assessing the ratio between hard news 
and opinion material, with most say- 
ing that pure opinion or analysis 
accounted for more than 60 percent 
of all media content. Others men- 
tioned some modest amount of pure 
information, such as weather infor- 
mation and sports scores. 

How is news currently covered 
by the news media in these coun- 
tries? Mostly throa^ beats* such as 
government agencies (6) or general 
thematic subject areas (the military, 
arts, etc.) (6), and general assignment 
(3). 

By what journalistic standards 
and practices, informal or formal, do 
news organizations operate? Most 
said they had "general understand- 
ings about ethical rules and prac- 
tices** (11)» while three said there 
were none. No one indicated the 
existence of a licensing examination 
for journalists or a press council or 
citizen review organizations. In writ- 
ten comments^ the journalists said 
that what is called **ethics" in the 
West is a major problem for the 
emerging media of the East» which 
often have no standards for verifying 
information or checking facts. 
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Rumors, some said, are often printed 
without corroboration. One journal- 
ist expressed worry about the run- 
away nature of the new freedom, 
where "responsibility and simple 
accuracy are simply ignored." 

Most (10) of the journalist- 
i.:spondents acknowledged once 
taboo topics now needing consister^, 
systematic coverage, while two said 
there were none and one did not 
respond. The once taboo topics: 

• secret police; 

• the army; 

• human rights; 

• the environment; 

• political criticism; 

• ethnic conflicrs; 

• real relations with East bloc 
countries; 

• the economy. 

One journalist simply said, 
"practically everything." 

Finally, after this self-assess- 
ment, the journalists were invited to 
assess the news media of the United 
States. While some said they were 
unfamiliar and did not read or vatch 
on a regular basis, most were keenly 
aware of U.S. media and pronounced 
it "very good" or "good." Few used 
the word "excellent." Overall ratings 
were relatively high and specific com- 
ments indicated attitudes about 
strengths and shortcomings of 
American newspapers, newsmag- 
azines and television news. 

High on the list of U.S. media 
attributes were investigative report- 
ing; accuracy; attention to local 
news; an orientation toward everyday 



life diid ordinary people; financial 
news coverage; overall independence 
of media from government; freedom 
to touch any subject; and high tech- 
nical standards, including color 
printing and photojournalism. 

As for deficiencies, there were 
complaints about the superficiality of 
American news coverage; the lack of 
detailed analysis that one finds in 
some leading European newspapers 
or on the BBC; a low-level under- 
standing of remote areas, including 
Central and Eastern Europe; too 
many pictures and too much splashy 
color; an overly commercial 
approach to news; too simplistic cov- 
erage generally; a monotonous tone 
and what one journalist called "a self- 
imposed primitiveness." 

Although the questionnaire was 
administered on the first day of the 
conference, many of the views 
expressed here were reinforced during 
the week and seemed to reflect accu- 
ral Ay the temperature and mood of 
the press in this region of the world, 
at least as these conferees see it. 

Summary 

The study reported here is only 
a glimpse into some aspects of a 
greatly changing and still fragile press 
system in the several countries of this 
region and of the Soviet Union. 
Some of these countries have newly 
established democratic regimes, 
while others have governments led by 
renamed Communist parties. In 
almost all instances, distribution and 
printing are still controlled by the 
government, although in some 
.'nstances the present government is 
considerably more benevolent than 
the previous one. What the responses 
to the questionnaires and the many 



comments written on them indicate 
is the need both for solving practical 
problems like the newsprint shortage 
as well as for giving long-term atten- 
tion to economic structures and gov- 
ernmental rules. 

Papers and newscasts, the jour- 
nalists asserted, live day-to-day, gath- 
ering news, finding the resources — 
both monev p.nd paper — to print, 
coping with onerous distribution 
rules and a sluggish bureaucracy, and 
scores of other practical problems. 
Yet there is also a strong recognition 
that this will not be possible either in 
the short of long run unless there is 
freedom of expression enshrined in 
legal/constitutional guarantees and 
made possible either by a market 
economy or by a gready modified 
command economy. 

If, for American journalists, the 
definition of news, the nature of 
ownership, the relationship between 
press and government, sometimes 
seem theoretical and distant, this cer- 
tainly is not the case for their col- 
leagues in the press in the territory 
once marked off by the Cold Wa*- 

Finally, it should be clearly 
noted that between the lines of the 
questionnaire and in separate notes, 
the journalists who took part in this 
exercise wanted it known that each 
country is different, with different 
traditions, cultures, ethnic composi- 
tion and even press traditions. 
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